EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 

JANUARY,  i()03 

I 

THE  STRENGTH  OF  THE  REPUBLIC^ 

We  all  believe  in  our  form  of  government.  In  fact,  we  are 
intolerant  believers  in  it.  Every  child  learns  to  think  that  it 
is  the  best  in  the  world,  not  only  for  us,  but  for  all  men. 
Every  demagog  learns  to  bellow  forth  from  the  cart  tail  his 
unlimited,  unquestioning  certainty  of  that  superiority  and 
universal  applicability. 

I  am  not  here  to  dispute  the  belief — only  to  define  the  facts 
about  it.  If  our  form  of  government  is  the  best,  it  cannot 
be  so  because  it  is  the  cheapest.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  expensive  in  the  world;  with  more  paid  lawmakers 
than  any  other,  higher  salaries  generally  for  subordinates  (tho 
with  very  unworthy  scrimping  in  some  of  the  most  important 
places  like  the  judiciary),  higher  pay  on  government  con¬ 
tracts,  more  lavish  appropriations  for  internal  improvements, 
and  the  costliest  army  in  proportion  to  number  and  work. 
Our  form  of  government  cannot  be  the  best  because  it  is  the 
most  efficient.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  one  of  the  slowest  in  the 
world;  the  most  complicated,  cumbrous,  and  limited.  Our 
foreign  representatives  have  l)een  again  and  again  humiliated 
by  appeals  from  citizens  abroad  whom  we  could  not  or  did  not 
protect  against  impressment,  with  our  passports  in  their  hands, 
into  the  military  service  of  other  countries.  Every  few  years 
we  are  all  humiliated  before  the  world  because  of  riotous 
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outrages  on  Italians,  or  on  Chinese,  or  on  other  foreigners, 
which  some  State  has  not  suppressed  or  atoned  for,  and  the 
nation  has  no  adequate  control  of.  This  very  year  there 
could  be  found  for  five  months  no  power  in  the  State  of 
Pennslyvania  or  in  the  United  States  to  stop  disorder  and 
riot  in  the  coal  mines,  and  finally  that  imperative  work  had  to 
be  done  by  voluntary  effort  outside  the  constitutional  proc¬ 
esses  or  authority  of  the  high  office  that  successfully  in¬ 
tervened. 

Even  within  the  spheres  in  which  it  will  work,  our  form 
of  government  is  not  the  easiest  to  work.  On  the  contrary, 
it  requires,  to  keep  it  running  successfully,  more  public  spirit, 
more  study  alx)ut  candidates,  more  time  for  multitudinous 
elections,  local.  State,  and  national;  more  watchfulness  of 
public  officials  and  a  higher  average  of  intelligence  than  any 
other  in  the  world;  and  no  one  has  ever  shown  that  without 
this  alert  and  devoted  ])ublic  spirit,  this  unremitting  attention 
and  this  high  average  of  intelligence,  it  could  have  achieved 
its  best  successes  or  could  now  maintain  them.  Some  of  our 
States  repudiated  their  public  obligations,  and  it  took 
vehement  and  long-continued  effort  to  get  the  disgrace¬ 
ful  action  reversed.  The  whole  country  was  convulsed 
for  years  in  the  struggle  to  prevent  i)ayment  of  the  national 
debt  in  a  dei)reciated  medium  at  half  price.  The  greatest 
city  on  the  continent  fell  under  the  almost  absolute  domination 
of  a  vulgar  thief  We  had  to  have  years  of  strenuous  exer¬ 
tion  by  the  city’s  best  men  of  all  i)arties,  thousands  of  speeches 
and  ten  thousands  of  columns  of  newspaper  exposure — in 
fact,  the  whole  community  had  to  l>e  lal)oriously  worked  u]) 
to  a  state  of  excitement  Ixirdering  on  hysteria  or  epilcjjsy  to 
get  that  thief  put  in  jail  and  his  gang  turned  out  of  office. 
Even  then,  how  long  did  the  gang  stay  out? 

The  men  who  formed  this  complicated  and  delicately 
balanced  government  had  no  notifm  of  the  conceit  prevailing 
nowadays  about  its  tiniversal  applicability.  f)r  even  about  uni¬ 
versal  participation  here  in  its  conduct.  Tn  their  day  the 
idea  that  it  could  be  ai)plied  to  the  so-callc«l  inferior  races  was 
foreign  not  only  to  their  convictions,  but  even  to  their  specula- 
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tions.  They  simply  did  not  think  of  the  notion,  or  fancy  it 
worth  talking  about.  They  never  dreamed  of  applying  our 
form  of  governmeni  to  the  native  races  of  America;  and  as 
to  the  blacks,  they  didn’t  imagine  it  »  eedful  to  mention  them 
as  an  exception — so  unthinkable  was  t  to  the  majority  that 
the  blacks  should  be  included — when  they  solemnly  declared 
that  all  men  were  horn  free  and  equal,  and  then  went  on 
calmly  buying  and  selling  slaves  and  enacting  fugitive-slave 
laws  just  as  usual.  Not  until  1865  was  it  even  established 
thruout  the  United  States  that  every  man,  black  or  white,  has 
the  right  to  sell  his  own  labor;  and  in  1902,  in  your  State  and 
in  mine,  there  were  still  found  a  great  many  persons,  includ- 
ing  a  pitiful  number  of  exceptionally  ignorant  or  emotional 
clergymen,  and  some  people  called  statesmen,  who  considered 
such  a  right  on  the  part  of  some  white  men  so  doubtful  that 
they  were  not  ashamed  to  urge,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  coal, 
that  it  should  he  submitted  to  arbitration. 

Well,  in  si)ite  of  these  defects  and  limitations,  this  govern¬ 
ment  of  ours  has.  after  all.  accomplished  in  its  short  career 
a  very  respectable  work  in  the  world.  The  magnitude  and 
myriad-sided  development  of  this  work  have  been  recited  by 
many  an  eloquent  voice  and  pen.  at  home  and  abroad,  tho 
nowhere  more  persuasively  and  effectively  than  by  an  old 
citizen 'of  Pittsburg,  in  a  book  called  Triumphant  democ¬ 
racy.  That  clear  eye  saw  and  proclaimed  the  triumph  six¬ 
teen  years  ago.  Within  only  a  year  or  two  the  whole  world 
has  come  to  recognize  the  young  republic  as  the  very  Samstm 
among  the  nations  which  Mr.  Carnegie  then  depicted.  But. 
if  the  things  we  have  been  saying  are  so.  if  they  have  any 
foundation  whatever,  if  our  government  d(^es  in  any  measure 
have  these  defects,  then  the  old  (luestiini  of  the  Philistines 
comes  up  with  insistent  force:  “  Wherein  lies  its  great 
strength  ?  ” 

'I'o  the  answer  to  that  quest i<m  and  the  reasons  for  the 
answer  T  think  it  timely  to  ask  y(nir  consideration.  Tf  our 
form  of  government  is  unusually  expensive  and  dilatory  and 
liable  to  go  wrong  without  eternal  vigilance  and  perpetual 
agitation:  if  it  is  often  found  so  much  worse  than  other  forms 
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in  executive  efficiency,  in  economy,  in  promptness  of  action, 
and  in  continuity  of  policy,  what  makes  it  better? 

The  answer  has  become  a  truism.  Its  strength  lies  in  the 
equality  of  man  it  develops.  The  real  merit  is  not  in  the 
machinery,  but  in  the  skilled  intelligence  absolutely  required 
to  frame  and  to  work  it;  in  the  combination  of  respect  for 
authority  on  the  one  hand,  with  training  in  individual 
initiative  on  the  other,  which  this  work  brings  out  and  which 
the  government  has  thus  far  scrupulously  and  religiously 
guarded. 

We  brought  the  respect  for  authority  from  the  birthplace 
of  the  coimnon  law;  and  in  proix)rtion  as  harshness  from 
its  officers  was  resented  in  the  old  home,  in  like  proportion  | 
the  law  itself  was  instinctively  elevated  into  a  veritable  pillar  , 
of  cloud  by  day  and  of  fire  by  night  in  the  wilderness  of  the  i 

New  World.  We  found  the  individual  initiative  in  the 
necessities  of  an  untamed  continent:  were  driven  to  it,  shut 
up  to  it  at  every  turn — in  the  imi)erative  beginning  of  orderly 
self-government  at  a  thousand  isolated  spots:  in  the  long- 
protracted  struggle  with  wild  lands,  wild  beasts,  and  wild 
men, — till  it  became  the  inheritance  of  the  race:  till 
under  its  stimulus  men  found  their  solitar}'  way  thru  trackless 
Avoods  to  make  lonely  clearings  or  start  frontier  settlements 
across  the  Alleghenies,  thru  trackless  prairies  to  possess  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  thru  alkali  deserts  to  wrest  their  gold  from 
the  mountains,  and  at  last  thru  the  Sierras  to  scatter  up  and 
down  the  enchanted  shore  of  the  Pacific.  To  such  a  .conti¬ 
nental  conquest  of  nature  and  of  men  have  those  two  traits  of 
the  Fathers  brought  us:  their  respect  for  authority  and  their 
widest  freedom  of  individual  initiative.  These,  with  the 
original  vigor  of  the  stock,  have  made  Americans  what  they 
are;  and  by  consequence  hav'e  made  this  blessed  country  of 
ours  the  joy  and  pride  and  hope  of  our  lives.  To  harm  either 
is  criminal — whether  to  break  down  respect  for  authority  by 
unlawful  combinations,  tricky  evasions,  and  open  defiance  of 
order,  or  to  cramp  the  widest  freedom  of  the  individual  in  any 
lawful  enterprise  or  labor  anywhere.  Whoever  or  whatever 
now  dares  to  interfere  with  the  permanent  union  of  these  two 
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traits  and  their  continued  development  in  the  American  life, 
is  an  enemy  to  the  republic — whether  known  as  political  boss, 
or  as  trust,  or  as  trades  union. 

But  let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  Nobody  can  doubt  the 
need  in  politics  of  appliances  for  finding  and  enforcing  the  will 
of  the  party  majority.  Nobody  can  question  the  economies 
and  public  benefits  in  business  from  great  consolidations  of 
capital.  Nobody  can  deny  the  right  of  labor  to  combine  for 
higher  wages  and  shorter  hours  and  healthful  conditions  of 
work.  I  mean  no  arraignment  of  organization  itself,  either 
in  politics  or  finance  or  labor — only  of  that  tyrannical  organi¬ 
zation,  that  unrepublican  organization,  that  abandonment  of 
the  underlying  essentials  of  democratic  success  and  that  re¬ 
version  to  the  principles  of  an  absolute  monarchy  or  a  military 
despotism,  which  refuses  to  recognize  that  it  has  reached  the 
limits  of  its  own  right  when  it  invades  the  rights  of  others, 
and  so  saps  the  very  springs  that  have  lifted  us  to  this  flood- 
tide  of  national  prosperity.  Indeed,  instead  of  opposing,  I 
appeal  for  organization,  but  only  for  organization  of  the  kind 
which  a  distinguished  ex-President  of  the  United  States  once 
commended  in  a  persuasive  address  on  this  very  platform — 
the  organization  which  seeks  co-operation  instead  of  the  one 
that  suppresses  individual  judgment  and  demands  exclusive 
control;  the  organization  which  aims  at  the  helpful  union  of 
men  of  like  minds  and  interests,  or  the  needful  strength  to  meet 
competition,  not  at  monojwly;  which  minds  its  own  business, 
and  is  willing  that  whoever  is  not  with  it  should  have  equal 
liljerty,  in  this^land  of  liberty,  to  do  the  same. 

Such  an  organization  does  not  exclude  young  lawyers  from 
references  unless  they  have  made  their  peace  with  the  men  who 
nominated  the  judges.  It  does  not  keep  all  rising  young  men 
out  of  the  public serv'ice  unless  pledged  tosupport  the  bills  the 
boss  wants,  and  to  protect  or  punish  the  corporations  as  he 
may  direct.  It  does  not  evade  State  laws,  circumvent  national 
boards,  and  conceal  its  operations  alike  from  the  State  that 
charters  and  the  stockholders  that  support  it,  in  efforts  to 
monopolize  business  or  to  crush  competition.  It  does  not 
declare  that  nobody  shall  labor  or  sell  the  products  of  lawful 
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labor  save  on  its  terms  or  under  its  orders.  It  is  co-operative 
and  beneficent,  not  restrictive  and  monopolistic;  it  protects  its 
own  rights  without  harm  to  the  rights  of  others,  and  instead 
of  narrowing  the  doors  to  young  men  and  checking  aspiration, 
it  maintains  the  old  glory  of  the  land,  the  freest  opportunity 
for  all,  with  hope  of  the  richest  rewards  for  the  worthiest. 

Such  organization  knows  the  spirit  of  this  people  and  has 
learned  the  secret  of  their  triumphs.  It  stimulates  instead  of 
checking  the  alertness,  the  ingenuity,  the  self-reliance,  the  in¬ 
dependence,  the  courageous,  indomitable  ambition  which  from 
the  very  beginning  in  this  land  have  created  and  compelled  that 
individual  initiative  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  In 
]>olitics  it  does  not  crush,  on  the  contrary,  it  welcomes  the 
democratic  s])irit  in  party  councils  and  the  freest  debate  as  the 
surest  road  to  political  harmony.  In  business  it  does  not 
dread,  on  the  contrary,  it  expects  and  ])rei)ares  for  competition; 
it  does  not  resist  and  bewail,  (m  the  contrary,  it  rejoices  in  the 
power  of  growing  capital,  which  is  the  offspring  of  intelli¬ 
gence  and  thrift,  and  the  begetter  of  pubb,:  pros])erity.  In  the 
industrial  world  it  does  not  degrade  labor  into  a  dull,  mechani¬ 
cal  level  of  limited  and  uniform  production;  on  the  contrary, 
it  inspires  the  individual  w(jrkman  with  the  certainty  of  re¬ 
wards  in  pro]Kjrti(jn  to  his  skill  and  his  right  living.  It  ])re- 
serves  for  all,  in  jjublic  life  or  in  private,  in  the  ranks  of  capital 
or  of  labor,  the  thec^ry  of  our  government  from  the  beginning 
— not  against  classes,  as  the  demagogs  tell  us,  but  against 
fixed  classes;  it  maintains,  as  the  priceless  distinction  of  our 
social  state,  the  fluidity  and  easy  transfusion  of  classes,  giving 
constantly  to  the  intelligent  and  industrious  in  any  one  the 
hope  of  rising  by  their  intelligence  and  iiulustry  to  any  other. 

Years  ago  a  laboring  man  on  strike  said  to  me:  “  There  is 
no  use  any  longer  in  talking  to  us  about  saving  and  rising  out 
of  our  class;  alK)ut  ever  lK*coming  an  empUtyer  and  one’s  own 
master,  d'hat  stage  of  the  world  lias  passed.  T  and  my  fel¬ 
lows  must  be  day  lalxirers  to  the  end.  We  must  fix  our  eyes 
solely  on  one  thing,  the  day’s  wages,  and  make  common  cause, 
so  that  the  slowest  or  jioorest  workman  may  be  put  to  no  dis¬ 
advantage  by  the  skill  or  industry  of  his  fellows,  in  getting 
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bread  for  his  children.”  It  is  the  most  dangerous  delusion  of 
the  times,  undermining  the  foundations  alike  of  industrial 
progress  and  of  public  honesty;  and  its  only  logical  outcome 
is  either  a  permanent  and  unrepuhlican  fixity  of  classes  or  the 
hopeless  Dead  Sea  of  socialism. 

d  he  same  declaration  about  the  impossibility  of  rising  under 
existing  conditions  was  heard  in  New  York  when  a  young 
boatman  named  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  was  beginning  to  run  a 
little  ferry  to  Staten  Island.  It  was  heard  in  Washington 
when  a  young  portrait  painter  tiamed  !Morse  was  developing 
the  telegraph.  It  was  heard  in  my  own  calling  when  Bennett 
and  Greeley  and  Raymond  started,  and  heard  again  when  they 
died.  It  was  heard  in  Pittsburg  when  Andrew  Carnegie  was  a 
messenger  boy,  and  it  was  heard  again  when  he  retired  to  begin 
giving  away  his  three  or  four  hundred  millions.  But  after 
Vanderbilt  came  Scott  and  Cassatt,  Huntington,  Morgan,  Hill 
and  Ilarriman;  after  Morse  came  Cyrus  I'ield  and  Edison  and 
Westinghouse  and  Bell  and  Marconi.  The  development  of 
the  newspapers  did  not  stop  with  Bennett  and  Greeley  and 
Raymond;  the  development  of  the  iron  industry  has  not  been 
closed  by  the  organization  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor¬ 
poration.  and  Schwab  is  not  the  last  day  laborer  to  rise 
from  the  iron  mills.  The  chances  for  the  young  man  are 
and  must  be  kept  as  good  to-day  as  they  ever  were;  in  fact 
they  are  and  must  be  made  as  much  better  as  the  scale  on 
which  this  Western  World  is  moving  grows  yearly  and 
monthly  more  colossal.  But  now,  as  in  all  past  times,  with 
political  managers  or  in  spite  of  them,  with  trusts  or  in  spite 
of  them,  with  trades  unions  or  in  spite  of  them,  the  chances 
are  to  him  that  can  see  and  seize  them;  the  tools  are  to 
him  th.'it  can  use  them.  “  A  man’s  a  man  for  a’  that.” 

There  was  a  clarifying  expression  in  the  report  of  proceed¬ 
ings  here  the  day  this  Insitute  was  o|>ene(l.  Its  founder  said 
he  heard  a  great  deal  alxnit  sympathy  for  the  “  submerged 
tenth  but  for  his  part  his  sympathy  went  out  rather  to  the 
swimming  tenth !  .‘\n  audience  already  used  to  his  large 

methods  was  then  startled  at  his  further  intimation  that, 
besides  what  he  had  done  and  was  doing  here,  he  had  in  view 
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still  other  uses  in  this  vicinity  for  surplus  wealth.  It  has  since 
been  said  that  these  additional  plans  look  to  technical  or  per¬ 
haps  to  technolog’ical  schools.  If  the  precise  use  is  as  yet 
undecided,  it  may  be  permissible  to  express  the  hope  that  this 
new  provision  will  be  for  the  swimming  tenth. 

The  suggestion  would  not  be  ventured,  however,  were  it  not 
in  line  with  the  founder's  e.xpressed  sympathy.  This  business 
of  thrusting  advice  upon  any  great  public  benefactor  is  over¬ 
done,  and  it  comes  usually  unasked  from  those  whose  advice  is 
least  worth  having.  A  certain  weariness  grows  on  most  peo- 
]de  at  seeing  the  frequent  lectures  from  those  who  have  noth- 
ing  to  give  alxjut  how  those  who  have  something  to  give  should 
give  it.  The  longer  one  lives  a  self-respecting,  industrious, 
frugal  life,  the  less  attention  one  is  likely  to  ])ay  to  the  thrift¬ 
less  and  prodigal — espc*cially  when  they  set  themselves  up  to 
tell  the  other  class  what  they  ought  Pj  do  with  their  money. 
A  man  who  is  solemnly  reminded  from  such  a  quarter  that 
"  wealth  is  a  trust  ”  may  well  be  tempted  to  ask,  “  Why  didn’t 
y(ju  think  of  your  own  trusteeship  then,  instea<l  of  burying 
your  talent  in  the  ground?”  and  may  even  resent  these  in¬ 
structions  from  the  self-indulgent  and  extravagant  as  to 
h(nv  the  self-denying  and  economical  should  bestow  their 
accumulations. 

Nevertheless  the  self-denying  and  economical  do  generally 
recognize  that  great  ])ros])erity  opens  great  o])portunities  and 
dev(jlves  great  duties.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  race  that 
among  us  these  o])portunities  and  duties  shoidd  be  instinctively 
and  almost  universally  sought  in  the  service  of  God  and  the 
service  of  humanity,  and  the  service  of  the  two  is  really  the 
same.  Rut  it  is  not  always  the  service  of  God  or  of  humanity 
to  give  help  to  people  who  want  it.  Often  that  does  more 
harm  than  good;  always  it  tends  to  breed  a  race  of  weaklings. 
Hercules  refusing  to  help  the  carter  who  did  not  put  his  own 
shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  Carnegie,  turning  from  the  sub¬ 
merged  tenth,  to  devise  means  for  encf)uraging  the  swimming 
tenth,  these  are  the  ancient  and  modern  expressions  of  the  same 
eternal  truths  that,  in  this  life  at  least,  hy  works  ye  are  saved, 
and  he  that  will  not  work  neither  shall  he  eat. 
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Of  the  technological  schools,  which  might  have  been  in 
mind  when  the  late  promise  was  offered,  the  supply  in  this 
country  now  is  considerable,  and  the  scientific  men  trained  in 
them  already  lead  the  chemical,  engineering,  and  electrical 
l)rogress  of  the  world.  But  there  could  be  at  this  moment  no 
more  auspicious  aid  to  Pittsburg  and  to  Pennsylvania  than  an 
abundance  of  schools  in  which  any  boy  can  learn  a  trade. 
None  can  withhold  admiration  from  the  magnificent  work 
already  done  here  by  the  founder  of  this  Institute — where,  in¬ 
deed,  over  this  land  or  over  his  native  land  has  he  not  done 
it  ? — in  bringing  books  within  reach  of  those  who  would  read. 
But  the  times  are  somewhat  changed.  When  Mr.  Carnegie 
was  a  poor  boy  on  your  streets  it  was  hard  to  get  books,  and 
only  too  easy  to  be  set  to  work  at  a  trade.  Now  the  poorest 
lK)y  can  buy  a  history  of  the  United  States  for  the  price  of  a 
good  cigar,  and  a  Burns  or  a  Shakspere  for  the  common  tip 
to  a  Pullman  porter;  while  it  is  always  a  privilege  and  some¬ 
times  an  impossibility  for  him  to  get  a  chance  to  acciuire  the 
commonest  handicraft.  What  it  was  then  to  bring  lxx>ks 
within  reach  of  those  who  would  read,  it  is  now  to  bring  trades 
within  reach  of  those  who  would  work.  It  may  sometimes 
he  better  for  the  poor  lad  that  he  should  value  his  Burns  or  his 
Shaks])ere  the  more  for  having  bought  it  himself:  but  it  can 
never  be  to  his  advantage  or  that  of  the  State  that  sixriety 
should  be  an  inactive  witness  when  the  door  to  self-respecting 
employment  is  t)f  set  i)uri)ose  and  on  a  set  plan  shut  in  his  face. 
Great  as  is  the  well-earned  fame  for  the  princely  generosity 
that  dotted  two  lands  with  Carnegie  libraries,  it  would  be 
equaled  or  outshone  by  the  luster  surrounding  the  hand  that 
in  one  direction,  under  naticmal  auspices,  is  alreaily  opening  to 
men  of  the  highest  training  the  door  for  prolonged  and  the 
profoundest  original  investigation  in  any  advanced  field  of 
science,  while  it  simultaneously  turns  to  the  (^piK>site  end  of  the 
ladder  and  opens  to  the  poor  l)oys  of  to-day  the  door  to  learn 
anywhere  any  trade. 

That,  in  fact,  is  the  line  along  which  the  future  of  the 
republic  may  be  safeguarded.  It  is  to  endure,  if  at  all,  because 
the  latest  generations  hold  fast  to  the  faith  and  practice  of  the 
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Fathers,  respect  for  authority  and  the  widest  liberty  for  indi¬ 
vidual  activities.  Mr.  Dalzell  once  quoted  to  you  very  aptly 
the  illuminating  definition  of  Civilization  given  by  a  philosophic 
Frenchman.  “  It  is,"  said  M.  Guizot,  “  the  progress  of  society 
and  the  progress  (jf  the  individual.”  But  society  cannot  make 
progress  without  that  respect  for  authority  which  is  its  corner 
stone;  and  the  individual  cannot  make  progress  without  that 
freedom  of  initiative  which  is  the  essence  of  liberty  itself. 

If  society  makes  progress  and  the  individual  does  not,  you 
have  the  c(Midition,  not  of  the  republic  which,  we  fondly  trust, 
is  to  endure  forever,  but  of  the  despotism  which  we  have  hoped 
was  passing  away.  Let  us  not  lose  our  heads  in  the  midst  of 
our  bewildering  prosperity,  and  risk  shipwreck  by  getting  out 
of  sight  of  the  old  landmarks.  We  are  the  oldest  republic  in 
the  world  (save  those  so  small  as  to  be  negligible),  but  our 
years  do  not  yet  cover  the  span  the  Psalmist  assigned  to  two 
human  lives,  while  those  of  the  monarchies  and  despotisms 
count  by  thousands.  Other  republics,  long  since  ])assed  away, 
have  lasted  as  long  as  we,  and  borne  for  their  time  as  great  a 
sway  in  the  world.  Be  not  deceived.  Strong  as  this  rei)ublic 
is,  it  is  not  strong  enough, — let  us  ho])e  it  will  never  l>e  unjust 
enough, — to  let  either  labor  shut  any  of  its  children  out  of 
learning  a  trade  or  capital  shut  any  of  them  out  of  going  into 
trade.  You  cannot  i)reserve  the  triumphant  democracy  and 
insure  the  American  future  unless  you  preserve  the  American 
citizen  in  his  habit  as  he  was.  revering  the  law,  respecting 
authority,  and  beyond  that,  still  limited  in  his  free  activities  by 
no  master  below  God. 

WlIITEL.XW  Rf.id 
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Somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  1820  the  American  col¬ 
lege,  as  the  term  is  traditionally  used  and  popularly  under¬ 
stood,  came  into  existence.  Before  1820  it  would  be  difficult 
to  distinguish  the  college,  except  perhaps  in  two  or  three  in¬ 
stances,  from  the  secondary  school  of  familiar  form  to-day, 
the  high  school  or  academy.  This  college  uniformly  (so  far 
as  I  know)  gave  a  four-years’  course  of  instruction  in  pre¬ 
scribed  studies.  The  students  came  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or 
sixteen  and  were  graduated  at  nineteen  or  twenty.  They  were 
discii)lined  carefully  in  a  narrow  intellectual  field,  and  it  did 
most  of  them  great  good.  They  were  obliged  to  do  many 
things  they  did  not  like  in  ways  .not  of  their  own  choosing, 
and  they  gained  in  strength  and  fiber  of  character  thereby. 
Ambitious  lK)ys  who  looked  forward  to  law  or  theology,  and 
often  to  medicine  too,  as  a  professional  career,  sought  the  col¬ 
legetraining  and  college  association  as  a  basis  andgroundwork 
for  their  later  studies  and  their  active  careers.  For  the  most 
part  they  acquitted  themselves  well,  and  the  sort  of  training 
that  the  college  gave  commended  itself  to  the  intelligent  people 
of  the  country.  The  nation  was  young  and  cnide  in  those  days, 
and  it  was  pushing  far  out  into  new  and  unbroken  territory.  It 
had  rivers  to  bridge,  forests  to  hew,  fields  to  clear  and  to  sow, 
homes  to  build.  States  to  found.  That  was  a  noble  era  of 
creative  industry.  Life  was  often  hard  and  luxuries  were 
few.  Yet  the  college  went  wherever  the  iKipulation  broke  a 
way  for  it.  Eleven  colleges  were  founded  before  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  and  12  between  1783  and  1800:  no  fewer  than  33  came 
into  existence  during  the  thirty  years  that  followed,  and  180 
between  1830  and  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  Many  of  those 
founded  before  1830  were  in  the  newly  broken  territory. 
Two  were  in  western  Pennsylvania.  5  in  Ohio.  3  in  Kentucky. 

'  An  .Address  delivered  at  Swarthmore  College,  November  14,  iqo2 
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I  in  Tennessee,  i  in  Indiana,  3  in  Illinois,  and  i  in  Missouri. 
These  colleges  differed  from  each  other  in  many  ways,  but 
they  agreed  in  that  they  conferred  one  degree  at  tlie  conclusion 
of  the  course,  that  of  bachelor  of  arts,  for  substantially  the 
same  kind  and  amount  of  work.  Post-graduate  studies,  so 
called,  were  almost  or  quite  unknown,  and  the  completion  of 
a  college  course  was  the  attainment  of  a  liberal  education,  as 
the  phrase  goes.  Judged  by  to-day’s  rigorous  and  exacting 
standards  of  scholarship,  the  graduates  of  these  colleges  did 
not  know  very  much.  Nevertheless,  their  minds  were  care¬ 
fully  trained  by  devoted  teachers,  sometimes  men  of  rare 
genius  and  human  insight,  and  they  loved  letters  for  their  own 
sake.  They  grew  in  manhood  and  came  out  of  the  college 
halls  full  of  ardor  in  the  pursuit  of  high  ideals. 

It  was  this  sort  of  institution  which  gave  the  American 
college  its  reputation  and  which  put  into  the  degree  of  A.  B. 
the  valued  significance  which  it  has  now  so  largely  lost. 
Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics  were  the  only  subjects  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  which  was  required  for  entrance  to  this  college.  The 
Latin  included  grammar,  four  books  of  Caesar’s  Commentaries, 
six  books  of  Vergil’s  Mneid,  and  six  orations  of  Cicero.  The 
Greek  included  grammar,  three  books  of  Xenophon’s  Anab¬ 
asis,  and  two  of  Homer’s  Iliad.  The  mathematics  included 
arithmetic,  a  portion  of  plane  geometry,  and  algebra  as  far  as 
quadratic  equations.  These  subjects  the  boy  mastered  in 
school  or  academy  or  by  private  tuition;  everything  else  that 
he  learned  was  in  the  college  course.  Many  of  the  weaker  and 
less  fortunate  colleges  gave  some,  or  nearly  all  even,  of  this 
instruction  themselves. 

The  college  course,  properly  so  called,  was  made  up  of 
more  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics,  some  English  literature 
and  rhetoric,  a  little  logic,  a  little  political  economy,  a  little 
moral  philosophy,  and,  usually,  a  little  mental  philosophy  or 
metaphysics.  Occasionally  chemistry  crept  in;  more  often  a 
combination  of  mechanics  and  physics  called  natural  philos¬ 
ophy.  History,  unless  it  was  ancient  history,  played  a  small 
part,  and  the  modern  European  languages  were  rarely  included. 

This  institution,  with  the  requirements  for  admission  that  I 
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have  named,  with  the  course  of  study  that  I  have  outlined,  the 
students  being  (usually)  from  sixteen  to  twenty  years  of  age, 
is  the  college  which  distinguishes  the  American  educational 
system  from  that  of  Europe.  The  degree  that  it  gave  is  the 
A.  B.  degree  of  the  golden  age  to  which  one  hears  such  con¬ 
tinual  harking  back.  What  has  become  of  this  institution,  the 
.fVmerican  college  ? 

The  college,  or  academical  department,  imbedded  in  the 
great  universities  of  to-day,  is  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  old 
college,  but  strangely  unlike  its  ancestor.  Even  the  separate 
and  independent  college — the  small  college,  as  it  is  called — is 
in  many  ways  very  different  from  the  older  institution  of  the 
same  name.  The  changes  and  improvements  of  the  past  fifty 
years  have  removed  many  of  the  old  educational  landmarks 
and  rearranged  many  of  the  old  elements  of  secondary  and 
collegiate  instruction.  To  speak  to-day  in  the  terms  of  fifty 
years  ago,  without  marking  carefully  the  changes  in  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  those  terms,  is  to  talk  nonsense. 

Almost  the  only  colleges  whi(?h  retain  the  characteristics  of 
the  old,  traditional  type  are  those  which  have  l)een  without  the 
means  to  respond  favorably  to  the  influences  which  have 
destroyed  that  type.  The  small  college  with  low  standards  of 
admission  to  a  four-years’  course  is  closer  to  the  American  col¬ 
lege  of  history  and  of  rhetoric  than  is  any  other. 

But  if  the  old  college  itself  has  disappeared,  the  ideal  for 
which  it  stood  remains.  That  ideal  was  to  train  men  roundly, 
thoroly,  and  well  for  manly  and  worthy  living.  Their  spirits 
were  to  be  furnished,  not  their  pockets  filled,  by  a  course  of 
study  and  training  which  fell  just  at  the  right  period  of  their 
lives,  and  by  close  and  intimate  association  with  others  having 
aims  similar  to  their  own.  No  purpose  could  be  more  lofty 
than  this,  none  more  practical  among  a  democratic  people. 

What  the  old  college  used  to  do  in  four  years  to  this  end  is 
now  done  in  part  by  the  new  college  and  in  part  by  the  second¬ 
ary  school.  Four  years  are  still  required  to  complete  the  tra¬ 
ditional  course  of  study  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  but  the 
whole  four  years  are  no  longer  passed  under  one  institutional 
roof.  Taking  Columbia  College  (which  I  know  best)  as  a 
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Standard,  one-half  of  the  old  college’s  work,  measured  in  terms 
both  of  time  and  of  content,  is  done  by  the  secondary  school 
and  the  results  are  tested  by  the  college  admission  examina¬ 
tion.  d  his  change  has  come  about  by  the  general  raising  of 
the  requirements  for  admission,  Ixjth  in  quantity  and  in  quality, 
which  has  gone  on  at  most  colleges  since  i860.  These  re¬ 
quirements  for  admission  have  been  raised  because  the  country 
has  lieen  better  served  by  having  the  earlier  part  of  the  work 
formerly  done  in  college  transferred  to  the  secondary  schools. 
So  transferred  this  work  has  been  brought  within  the  reach 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  boys  wIkj  could  never  have  left  home 
to  get  it,  and  who  could  never  have  entered  upon  a  four-years’ 
college  course  for  lack  of  means.  In  1898  only  one-third  of 
the  nearly  twenty  thousand  boys  who  were  graduated  from  the 
public  high  schools  looked  forward  to  a  course  in  a  college 
or  a  scientific  school,  and  only  7.18  per  cent,  of  all  the  boys 
in  the  public  high  schools  were  preparing  for  a  college  course 
of  the  old  type.  If  they  had  had  to  depend  upon  the  college 
alone  for  their  lilxiral  studies,  they  would  have  known  nothing 
of  them.  Moreover,  sec(>ndary-school  teaching  nowadays 
compares  very  favorably  with  college  teaching.  The  best 
secondary  scIickjIs  have  scludarly  teachers,  well-finished  libra¬ 
ries,  and  well-equipped  laboratories  that  many  a  college 
might  well  envy.  Some  (jf  the  newer  subjects  are,  on  the 
whole,  taught  better  in  the  high  schools  than  in  many 
colleges. 

These  are  my  reasons  for  believing  that  the  change  which 
has  raised  the  requirements  for  admission  to  college  is  a  good 
one  and  a  permanent  one. 

While  this  change  has  Ikm'u  taking  place,  the  colleges  have 
for  the  most  part  rlrifted.  Too  few  of  them  have  followed 
clearly  conceived  and  persistently  executed  policies.  Most  of 
them  have  been  simply  jtlayerl  upon  by  forces  from  without, 
and  these  forces  have  been  received  with  varying  degrees  id 
stubl>ornness.  llejice  the  chaos  of  statiilards  and  of  degrees 
which  exists  at  this  moment.  Where  the  requirements  for 
admission  have  been  raised  since  i860  by  two  years  of  work 
and  where  the  course  of  study  in  college  is  still  four  years 
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long,  there  is  a  six-years’  course  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences 
in  the  place  of  the  old  four-years’  course.  Where  the  require¬ 
ments  for  admission  have  been  raised,  and  the  years  spent  in 
college  lessened  by  one,  there  is  a  five-years’  course  in  the 
liberal  arts  and  sciences  in  place  of  the  old  four-years’  course. 
Where  the  requirements  for  admission  have  been  raised  and  a 
four  years’  course  in  college  maintained,  one  or  two  years  of 
which  are  given  to  professional  studies,  there  is  left  a  four- 
year  or  a  five-year  course  (as  the  case  may  be)  in  the  liberal 
arts  and  sciences,  and  the  degree  of  A.  B.  is  no  longer  given 
wholly  for  work  in  arts,  but  for  work  partly  in  arts  and  partly 
in  professional  studies.  In  some  cases  the  phrase  liberal  arts 
and  sciences  is  interpreted  broadly,  in  some  narrowly.  Often 
an  attempt  is  made  to  distinguish  between  the  older  group  of 
college  studies  and  the  newer  ones,  and  degrees  of  bachelor  of 
letters,  science,  and  philosophy  have  been  introduced  to  mark 
the  completion  of  the  courses  other  than  the  traditional  one. 

Some  or  all  of  these  changes  and  developments  may  be  de¬ 
cided  improvements  upon  the  older  order  of  things,  but  the 
point  1  wish  to  make  is  that  the  results  are  not  colleges  or 
college  courses  as  those  words  were  once  used.  Discussions 
of  the  new  in  terms  of  the  old  are  futile  and  misleading  unless 
the  terms  employed  are  carefully  distinguished  and  defined. 
In  current  discussions  and  debates  about  the  place  and  value 
of  the  college  there  is  easily  noticeable  a  good  deal  of 
unconscious  juggling  with  words  and  an  equally  notice¬ 
able  lack  of  acquaintance  with  the  facts  as  they  are.  It 
is  a  perfectly  defensible  position  to  hold  that  even  with  the 
raised  requirements  for  admission  the  college  cc>urse  should 
still  be  four  years  in  length,  but  this  ix^sition  must  not  be 
defended  by  appeals  to  the  old  college  and  its  standards.  The 
supporter  of  this  position  is  not  a  conservative:  he  is  a  radical 
innovator  who  holds  that  a  six-years’  course  is  now  necessiiry 
in  order  to  lay  the  Kasis  for  professional  studies  and  to  make 
the  |)rei)aration  few  life  fi>r  which  four  years  formerly  sufficed. 
He  must  defend  his  new  plan  and  must  prove  that  it  promotes 
scholarship,  strengthens  character,  atid  increases  the  influence 
and  the  usefulness  of  the  college  in  our  detnocratic  society.  If 
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he  can  do  these  things  I,  for  one,  will  throw  in  my  lot  with  him 
without  hesitation.  If  he  cannot  prove  his  case,  then  1  prefer 
to  pursue  the  old  ideal  along  established  lines  by  methods 
adapted  to  our  new  knowledge  and  our  wider  experience. 

As  1  view  the  facts,  the  traditional  American  college  is  dis¬ 
appearing  l.>efore  our  eyes,  and  will,  unless  the  disintegrating 
intluences  are  checked,  disappear  entirely  in  another  genera¬ 
tion  or  two.  What  we  shall  have  left  will  be  either  an  agree¬ 
able  finishing  school,  or  country  club,  for  the  sons  of  the  well- 
to-do,  or  a  combination  of  academy  and  school  of  general 
science.  This,  again,  may  be  a  good  thing;  and  it  may,  on  the 
whole,  be  a  gain  rather  than  a  loss  to  assimilate  our  educational 
system  to  those  of  continental  Europe  by  eliminating  the  col¬ 
lege  as  the  connecting  link  between  secondary  school  and  uni¬ 
versity.  But  those  who  so  hold  must  not  argue  in  the  name  of 
the  college  which  they  would  destroy.  They  must  defend  the 
early  specialization  involved  in  putting — or  rather  in  keep¬ 
ing — the  professional  and  technical  .schools  right  on  top  of  the 
secondary  school.  They  must  defend  the  transformation  of 
the  American  college  into  a  university  faculty  of  philosophy. 
It  is  because  1  do  not  believe  that  either  defense  can  be  suc¬ 
cessful  that  I  differ  with  those  who  attempt  these  things,  and 
])refer  to  make  a  struggle  to  retain  the  American  college  as 
such. 

The  two  most  active  and  dangerous  foes  of  the  American 
college  to-day  appear  to  me  to  be  those  who  regard  a  second¬ 
ary-school  training  as  adequate  preparation  for  professional 
and  technical  study  in  a  university,  and  those  who,  mistaking 
the  form  for  the  substance,  insist  that  the  course  of  collegiate 
study  must  be  four  years  or  nothing,  unless  it  be  that  an 
especially  hard-working  student  is  permitted  to  squeeze  four 
years’  work  into  three. 

The  former  sacrifice  the  ideal  to  the  commercial  and  the 
material,  and  make  every  school  of  law,  medicine,  divinity,  and 
technology  in  the  land  a  competitor  of  the  college.  The  col¬ 
lege  cannot  stand  that  sort  of  competition  indefinitely,  and  our 
life  will  be  the  poorer  and  the  narrower  if  it  goes. 

The  latter,  by  transfonning  the  college  into  a  university,  at 
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least  for  the  latter  half  of  its  course,  not  only  radically  alter 
the  college  training  and  the  college  degree  considered  as  ends 
in  themselves,  but  also  put  the  college  in  a  position  where  it  is 
economically  impossible  and,  from  the  viewpoint  of  social  ser¬ 
vice  and  educational  effectiveness,  unwise,  to  require  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  its  course  as  a  prerequisite  to  professional  and 
technical  study.  In  only  four  professional  schools  has  this 
been  done,  two  schools  of  law  and  two  schools  of  medicine;  and 
already,  I  am  told,  expressions  of  dissatisfaction,  or  incom¬ 
plete  satisfaction,  with  the  result  are  heard.  The  fact  that  the 
policy  is  indefensible  is  clearly  shown  by  the  tendency  to  per¬ 
mit  so-called  college  students  to  pursue  professional  studies 
for  one  or  two  years  of  the  undergraduate  course.  This  is  an 
elaborate  evasion  of  the  issue,  and  one  by  which  the  degree  of 
A.  B.  is  made  either  meaningless  as  an  arts  degree  or  else  one 
given  for  the  completion  of  a  two-  or  a  three-years’  course  in 
the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  and  not  for  one  of  four  years. 

Again  I  say  that  these  new  conditions  may  conceivably  be 
better  than  those  which  they  displace.  But,  if  so,  the  .■\meri- 
can  college  is  gone  and  in  its  place  has  come  a  new  and  dif¬ 
ferent  institution,  no  tnatter  what  its  name,  and  the  bacca¬ 
laureate  degree  is  hereafter  to  be  a  university  and  not  a  college 
degree.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  perfectly  clear  that  in  this  case 
the  small  college  will  eventually  disappear  utterly,  even  thothe 
name  survives.  The  collegiate  or  academical  department  of  a 
university  will  continue  in  a  position  of  increasing  insignifi¬ 
cance — save  where  maintained  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time 
by  special  causes — as  an  American  shadow  of  a  German  faculty 
of  philosophy. 

Probably  few  or  none  of  us  wish  for  any  such  development 
as  this.  Least  of  all  is  it  wished  for  by  those  who  insist  so 
strongly  upon  the  maintenance,  at  all  hazards,  of  a  four-years’ 
college  course  and  the  existing  standards  of  admission:  yet  it 
is  the  almost  certain  result  of  the  jxdicy  which  they  are  now 
pressing  upon  us.  Mistaking  words  for  things,  they  are  strik¬ 
ing  heavy  blows  at  that  which  they  would  like  to  protect. 
They  should  realize  the  force  of  the  statement  of  Francis  Way- 
land,  even  truer  now  than  when  made  sixty  years  ago :  “  There 
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is  nothing  magical  or  imperative  in  the  term  of  four  years,  nor 
has  it  any  natural  relation  to  a  course  of  study.  It  was 
adopted  as  a  matter  of  accident;  and  can  have,  of  itself,  no 
important  bearing  on  the  subject  in  hand.” 

I  want  to  retain  the  college  not  alone  as  the  vestibule  to  the 
university  where  scholars  are  trained  and  where  men  master 
the  elements  of  the  professional  knowledge  recpiired  in  the 
jjractice  of  law,  medicine,  teaching,  engineering,  and  other 
similar  callings,  but  as  the  school  wherein  men  are  made  ready 
for  the  work  of  life.  If  the  college  is  wisely  guided  these  next 
twenty-five  years,  its  students  who  are  looking  forward  to 
active  business  careers  after  graduation  ought  far  to  exceed 
in  number  those  who  choose  scholarship  or  a  learned  pro¬ 
fession  as  a  career.  For  such  students  the  college  will  be  all 
in  all;  and  with  no  university  course  or  professional  school  to 
look  forward  to,  the  college  will  be  the  one  center  of  their 
academic  memories  and  affections.  But  to  draw  such  students 
and  to  hold  them  in  large  numbers,  and  so  to  impress  itself 
upon  the  country  as  effectively  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  the 
college  must  be  really  a  college  and  leave  off  trying  to  be  a 
university.  This  means  that  it  must  come  back  into  its  own 
natural  and  most  useful  place. 

Plans  to  bring  this  about  have  been  ])roposed.  Most  of 
them  aim  at  shortening  the  time  devoted  to  the  course  of  the 
new  college,  and  so  at  getting  rid  of  one  or  two  of  the  extra 
years  that  have  l)een  put  on  to  the  course  in  liberal  arts  and 
sciences  since  i860.  The  reasons  why  any  lowering  of  the 
standard  of  admission  to  college  would  be  against  the  public 
interest,  I  have  already  stated.  Three  different  ])lans  of  get¬ 
ting  thru  with  the  college  course  in  three  years  instead  of  in 
four  have  lieen  suggested.  The  first  is  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  wf)rk  required  for  the  degree  so  that  it  can  be  readily 
completed  in  three  years.  This  is  the  ])lan  at  Harvard  Od- 
lege,  where  the  21  courses  required  for  the  A.  B.  degree  in 
1880  have  been  dis])laced  by  a  requirement  of  17  1-2  courses, 
I  1-2  of  which  may  be  anticijiated  at  entrance.  The  second  is 
to  permit  a  student  to  take  four  years’  work  in  three,  if 
physically  and  mentally  competent  to  do  so.  This  jilan  seems 
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to  me  objectionable,  in  that  it  throws  upon  the  student  rather 
than  upon  the  college  the  necessity  of  meeting  a  new  and  in¬ 
volved  educational  situation.  It  also  tempts  some  men  to 
overwork,  others  to  loaf. 

The  third  plan,  and  the  one  which  commends  itself  to  my 
judgment,  is  to  recast  and  remodel  the  college  course  entirely 
on  a  two-year  or  a  three-year  basis  according  to  the  standard 
set — and  upheld — for  admission.  The  existing  four-year 
course  cannot  be  squeezed  and  pulled  into  a  two-year  or  a 
three-year  shape.  It  cannot  be  offered  to  one  student  on  one 
set  of  conditions  and  to  others  on  another  set.  There  must 
be  an  entire  reconstruction,  and  the  new  course,  whether  it 
occupy  two  years  or  three,  must  have  a  unity,  a  proportion,  and 
a  definiteness  of  its  own.  It  must  be  a  pyramid  with  a  new 
altitude,  and  not  the  old  pyramid  truncated.  It  must 
be  built  of  the  best  of  the  old  bricks  with  plenty  of  new’  ones 
added  thereto. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that,  contrary,  to  the  hy¬ 
pothesis  of  some  critics,  the  new  and  shortened  college  course  is 
not  at  all  the  result  of  the  widely  prevalent  tendency  to  hurry 
or  to  “  hustle,”  nor  is  it  suggested  only  by  the  needs  of  the 
professional  schools  in  the  great  universities.  It  will,  I  think, 
displace  the  longer  course  because  it  is  intellectually,  ethically, 
and  educationally  better.  It  will  train  better  men  and  render 
greater  ])ul)lic  service  than  will  the  present  spun-out  four -years’ 
course  with  its  inclusion  of  almost  ever\’  subject  of  study 
known  to  man.  There  is  no  more  obvious  psychological 
fallacy  than  to  suppose  that  the  longer  the  time  si>ent  in  getting 
an  education,  the  better  the  results.  The  chances  are  that  the 
contrary  is  true.  Habits  of  daw’dling,  drifting,  and  incom¬ 
plete  and  unconcentrated  attention  persisted  in  from  sixteen 
or  eighteen  to  tw'enty  or  twenty-two  years  of  age  will  weaken 
any  but  the  very  strongest  minds  and  characters.  Less  time 
better  used  is  a  useful  motto  for  the  colleges  to  adopt. 

In  the  reconstruction  which  is  just  t)eginning,  in  the  effort 
to  get  back  the  American  college  and  to  keep  it,  much  de¬ 
pends  upon  enforcing  a  sound  and  helpful  standard  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  college.  This  has  been,  and  in  many  cases  is  yet, 
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the  most  difficult  part  of  the  problem  to  deal  with.  But  the 
progress  of  the  past  few  years  is  astonishing  and  full  of 
promise.  Co-operation  between  colleges  and  between  colleges 
and  schools  has  given  us  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board,  whose  uplifting  and  steadying  influence  is  felt  every¬ 
where.  Thru  it  the  secondary  schools  learn  what  to  aim  at, 
and  the  colleges  learn  what  to  expect  and  insist  upon.  The 
enormous  educational  advantages  of  an  examination  are 
gained,  while  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  examinations 
which  repress  and  depress  good  teaching  are  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  I  am  hopeful  that  order  is 
to  come  out  of  the  present  chaos,  that  the  real  facts  of  the 
existing  complicated  situation  will  be  recognized,  and  that  an 
educational  reconstruction  can  be  effected  that  will  save 
the  college  for  a  new  period  of  service  to  the  highest  ideals  of 
the  American  people. 

Niciiol.\s  Murray  Butler 
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THE  OBJECTIONS  TO  A  SHORTER  COLLEGE 
COURSE  ^ 

President  Butler’s  proposition  to  establish  a  two-year  col¬ 
lege  course  has  called  forth  numerous  expressions  of  adverse 
criticism  from  college  presidents,  editorial  writers,  and  others 
interested  in  higher  education.  The  most  pertinent  of  these 
objections  may  be  summarized  in  the  five  following  state¬ 
ments  : 

1.  The  bachelor’s  degree  will  be  degraded. 

2.  The  small  colleges  will  be  ruined. 

3.  The  sum  total  of  liberal  education  will  be  lessened. 

4.  Idealism  in  education  will  be  displaced  by  the  spirit  of 
commercialism  or  industrialism. 

5.  The  maturity  of  culture  incident  to  a  protracted  participa¬ 
tion  in  college  life  will  not  be  attained. 

The  first  of  these  objections,  the  one  most  commonly  heard 
from  college  graduates,  is  based  upon  sentiment,  if  not  indeed 
upon  sentimentalism,  and  is  therefore  a  question  of  only 
secondary  and  transient  interest.  President  Butler  in  his 
report  showed  that  the  A.  B.  degree  of  the  last  generation  had 
no  greater  value  than  a  degree  that  might  be  given  now  in 
a  university  of  the  first  rank  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year. 
If  the  bachelor’s  degree  of  this  generation  has  come  to  have 
an  increased  and  generally  recognized  fixed  value,  or  if  there 
is  any  sacredness  attached  to  it,  then  let  a  new  term  lx?  devised 
to  designate  the  attainments  of  men  who  spend  four  years  in 
the  secondary  school  and  leave  college  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year. 

The  second  objection  demands  more  respectful  considera¬ 
tion.  No  well-informed  man  would  he  willing  to  see  the  small 
colleges  permanently  crippled,  much  less  destroyed.  They 
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have  served  generations  of  young  men  with  great  fidelity. 
They  have  been  the  vanguard  of  our  civilization  in  the  East 
and  West,  and  from  them  have  been  graduated  the  liberally 
educated  men  who  have  been  the  leaders  of  the  nation’s  intel¬ 
lectual  and  moral  life.  But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  college  exists  for  the  men,  and  not  the  men  for  the  college; 
if.  therefore,  a  modification  of  its  present  function  will  enlarge 
its  usefulness,  the  college  should  be  transformed  and  re¬ 
adjusted  to  new  conditions.  The  standards  of  admission  to 
many  of  the  small  colleges  are  not  equal  to  those  of  the  arts 
dqjartment  in  several  of  the  large  universities.  They  are 
approximately  equal  as  printed  in  the  catalogs,  but  in  fact 
the  difference  represents  nearly  a  year’s  work.  Furthermore 
many  of  the  young  men  in  the  small  colleges  come  from  the 
villages  and  country  districts  where  opportunities  for  thoro 
instruction  in  the  secondary  school  are  more  or  less  limited. 
Is  it  unreasonable  to  believe,  then,  that  the  continued  service¬ 
ableness  of  the  small  colleges  will  be  assured,  and  perhaps 
enhanced,  if  they  lessen  their  entrance  requirements  to  the 
amount  of  a  year’s  work,  as  compared  with  the  standards  of 
the  larger  institutions,  and  thus  establish  a  three-year  course 
in  place  of  the  present  curriculum  of  four  years  ? 

The  third  and  fourth  objections  cited  above  touch  the  very 
heart  of  the  whole  matter.  They  relate  to  something  more 
vital  and  permanent  than  the  vested  interest  of  established 
institutions.  They  compel  a  critical  analysis  of  present  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  several  classes  of  higher  institutions  that  claim  to 
fit  men  for  life  or  the  vocations  of  life:  a  close  scrutiny  of  the 
quality  of  their  training,  the  comprehensiveness  of  their  in¬ 
struction,  the  soundness  of  their  ideals.  They  likewise  chal¬ 
lenge  the  advocates  of  the  new  scheme  to  show  that  there  is 
to  be  no  retrogression  in  education,  that  the  educated  men  of 
the  next  generation  shall  have  no  less  power  to  deal  success¬ 
fully  with  the  great  civic,  social,  and  industrial  problems  that 
confront  us.  President  Butler’s  report  and  discussions  show 
that  he  has  not  been  unmindful  of  all  this.  His  recommenda¬ 
tions,  if  T  understand  them,  involve  two  antecedent  proposi¬ 
tions,  or  premises. 
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The  first  is  that  this  shorter  curriculum  is  devised  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  training,  not  the  men  vvlio  are  to  be  the  leaders 
in  the  world’s  thinking, — its  scholars, — but  those  who  are  to 
lead  in  its  activities.  Such  men  are  physicians,  lawyers, 
ministers,  teachers,  engineers,  and  men  scientifically  trained 
to  occupy  positions  of  large  responsibility  in  the  great  organi¬ 
zations  of  the  present  day  that  are  concerned  with  transporta¬ 
tion,  commerce,  and  industries.  It  is  not  proposed  to  interrupt 
the  education  of  such  men  as  are  to  become  scholars  or  investi¬ 
gators;  nor  of  those  that  are  to  be  charged  with  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  maintaining  and  advancing  the  standard  of  scholarship 
in  our  colleges  and  universities  and  schools  of  law,  medicine, 
and  technology.  They  are  to  prosecute  their  studies  and  in¬ 
vestigations  under  ever-improving  conditions,  and  with  such 
extension  of  time  as  may  best  serve  the  interests  to  which  they 
choose  to  devote  themselves. 

'file  second  premise  of  President  Butler’s  proposition  is  that 
the  course  of  study,  or  groups  of  courses,  covering  the  six 
years  in  the  secondary  school  and  college  shall  be  broad,  well- 
balanced,  humanistic,  and  liberalizing.  Such  a  program  of 
studies  would  obviously  tend  to  abridge  the  more  or  less 
chaotic  scheme  of  electives  in  some  of  our  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities,  and  on  the  whole  effect  a  larger  measure  of  dis¬ 
tinctively  liberal  training  than  obtains  at  the  present  time. 

With  these  tw^o  antecedent  propositions  in  mind  let  us  con¬ 
sider  what  facts  and  arguments  can  be  adduced  to  nullify  the 
third  and  fourth  objections,  that  the  .shorter  curriculum  will 
lessen  the  sum  total  of  liberal  education  and  tend  to  replace 
idealism  with  commercialism. 

The  average  age  of  boys  entering  college  ranges  between 
eighteen  and  nineteen,  and  in  such  universities  as  Harvard 
approximates  nineteen.  W’e  may  cry  out  against  this  fact  and 
say  that  the  age  of  entrance  should  he  seventeen,  but  the  fact 
remains  and  there  is  no  immediate  and  generally  effective 
remedy  in  prospect.  There  is  a  consensus  of  opinion  based 
upon  the  facts  of  observation  and  experience  that  points  to  the 
conclusion  that  professional  men  and  liberally  trained  business 
men  who  are  to  he  concerned  in  large  enterprises,  should  be  on 
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their  feet  at  an  age  somewhat  earlier  than  is  possible  for  men 
who  have  spent  four  years  in  college.  It  is  not  easy  to  escape 
the  conviction  that  a  young  man  ought  to  begin  to  learn  his 
profession  or  business  at  an  age  not  'later  than  twenty-one. 
There  is  a  very  pertinent  biological  question  involved  in  this. 
The  duration  of  the  age  of  plasticity  is  something  to  be 
reckoned  with  in  the  training  of  business  men  and  professional 
experts.  Dr.  Carpenter  is  authority  for  the  statement  of  the 
fact  that  “  Our  nervous  system  grows  to  the  modes  in  which 
it  has  been  exercised.”  There  is  a  hackneyed  but  pertinent 
saw  that  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree  inclines.  But  a  young 
man  of  twenty-one  has  almost  ceased  to  be  a  twig.  This  idea 
is  re-enforced  by  a  quotation  from  Professor  James’  chapter 
on  habit :  “  Already  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  you  see  profes¬ 
sional  mannerisms  settle  down  upon  the  doctor,  minister, 
lawyer,  and  commercial  traveler.  By  the  age  of  thirty  the 
character  is  set  like  plaster  and  will  never  soften  again.”  A 
man  leaving  college  at  twenty-one  completes  his  professional 
schooling  at  twenty-five,  but  his  professional  training  is  by  no 
means  accomplished.  It  has  just  begun.  There  must  be  a 
period  of  painful  floundering  during  which,  if  ever,  he  must 
acquire  successful  facility  in  applying  what  he  has  learned  in 
the  schools.  The  point  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  a  young 
man’s  professional  schooling  and  ])reliminary  experience  in 
the  practice  of  his  ])rofession  or  business  should  approach 
completion  before  the  termination  of  adolescence.  In  a  limited 
sense  it  may  lie  said  that  man’s  real  education  for  his  business 
or  profession  begins  when  he  leaves  school. 

In  this  connection  it  is  pertinent  to  inquire  as  to  the  effect 
that  this  two-year  college  cour.se  may  have  upon  the  standard 
of  scholarship  and  attainment  in  the  scientific  or  technical 
schools.  The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  great  body 
of  such  schools  must  be  conceded  to  be  inadequate  if  the  the¬ 
ory  is  to  be  maintained  that  a  professional  training  should  be 
based  upon  a  liberal  education.  'Phe  so-called  humanities  cut 
a  very  small  figure,  not  only  in  their  admission  requirements, 
but  also  in  the  subjects  of  study  pursued  after  admission.  The 
majority  of  the  professional  schools  are  on  a  plane  even  lower. 
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Forty-eight  counts  are  the  legal  requirement  set  by  the  Board 
of  Regents  for  admission  to  the  law  and  medical  schools  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  admission  to  such  schools  in  many 
other  States  is  obtained  on  conditions  even  less  exacting. 
True,  the  bachelor’s  degree  is  demanded  for  entrance  into  a 
few  of  the  professional  schools  of  the  great  universities,  but 
the  wisdom  of  a  requirement  so  rigorous  may  well  be  ques¬ 
tioned.  What  would  be  the  natural  effect  of  the  proposed 
shorter  college  course  upon  the  admission  requirements  to  the 
better  class  of  technical  and  professional  schools?  The  de¬ 
mands  of  wealth  influence  schools  no  less  than  men,  and  there 
are  not  only  great  corporations,  but  also  large  numbers  of 
well-to-do  people,  who  are  anxious  to  have  and  willing  to  pay 
for  the  most  skillful  technical  and  professional  service.  If 
these  schools,  in  the  effort  to  supply  this  demand,  which  is 
growing  more  pronounced  year  by  year,  should  insist  upon 
this  broader,  more  liberal,  and,  with  a  shorter  college  course, 
more  accessible  preliminary  education  before  beginning  pro¬ 
fessional  study,  there  would  be  two  logical  consequences: 
The  serviceableness  of  the  nation’s  trained  experts  would  be 
notably  increased,  and  the  number  of  liberally  educated  pro¬ 
fessional  and  business  men  who  come  into  close  contact  with 
the  ])eople,  and  therefore  have  exceptional  opportunities  for 
influencing  the  conduct  and  establishing  the  ideals  of  men, 
would  be  multiplied  many  times.  Should  the  schools  attain 
this  end  as  a  result  of  the  two-year  college  course,  the  sum 
total  of  liberal  education  in  the  land  would  not  l)e  lessened, 
but  augmented.  Not  only  this,  but  also  the  spirit  of  idealism 
in  education,  which  counts  for  so  much  in  a  nation’s  civiliza¬ 
tion,  would  find  a  more  widespread  and  a  firmer  lodgment  in 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  men. 

There  is  another  fact  that  must  not  1)e  lost  sight  of  in  an 
attempt  to  meet  the  third  and  fourth  objections.  If  a  degree 
can  be  got  in  two  years  instead  of  four,  a  greater  number  of 
boys  will  be  induced  to  make  the  necessary  sacrifice  of  time 
and  money.  It  is  probably  true  that  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  boys  who  go  to  college  come  from  families 
of  slender  means.  There  are  many  more  who  aspire  to  a 
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liljeral  education,  hut  are  deterred  therefrom  by  downright 
poverty.  Such  lM)ys  are  numerous  in  the  public  high  schools, 
where  their  superior  ([ualities  of  mind  and  character  gain  easy 
recognition.  The  story  of  the  self-denial  and  sacrifice  of  these 
boys,  and  of  their  families  for  them,  is  pathetic  in  the  extreme. 
Such  youngsters  are  made  of  good  stuff,  and  will  loyally  serve 
their  generation  if  they  can  participate  in  the  liberalizing  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  college.  Many  of  these  and  others  hetter-to-do 
would,  by  hook  or  crook,  register  in  the  college,  if  a  degree 
could  he  got  in  two  years.  Moreover,  it  is  reasonable  to 
believe  that  the  shorter  college  course  would  have  its  effect 
upon  the  number  of  young  men  who  would  as  a  result  seek  a 
college  training  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  entering  upon  a 
business  career  as  distinguished  from  a  profession.  It  is 
generally  conceded  that  there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  men 
trained  to  habits  of  aptness  and  accuracy  and  fitted  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  affairs  of  magnitude.  In  this  way  there  would  he 
another  addition  to  the  sum  total  of  college-trained  men. 

The  fifth  objection  specified  above  is  the  most  subtle  and 
elusive,  and  therefore  the  most  difficult  to  establish  or  to  upset. 
A  sheltered  life  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  present  four-year 
course,  during  which  a  rapidly  maturing  man  may  chew  the 
cud  of  reflection,  have  easy  and  wisely  directed  access  to  care¬ 
fully  selected  libraries,  come  into  intimate  relations  with  highly 
trained  and  cultured  instructors,  hold  daily  converse  with  sym¬ 
pathetic  classmates  who  have  come  up  to  the  college  from  the 
best  homes  of  the  land,  and  participate  in  the  college  sports 
and  recreation,  is  a  privilege  of  inestimable  value  to  men  who 
are  to  be  scholars,  and  to  many  others  possessed  of  a  sound 
character  and  worthy  ambition.  But  what  about  the  re¬ 
mainder?  A  professor  in  one  of  our  foremost  universities  in 
a  burst  of  confidence  not  long  ago  said  that  not  more  than 
three  students  in  ten  go  to  college  because  they  have  a  genuine 
and  abiding  interest  in  the  pursuit  of  scholarship.  However 
this  may  be,  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  a  short  college 
course  for  the  seven  out  of  ten,  if  they  are  to  be  successful 
workers  and  are  to  make  their  own  way  in  the  professions  or  in 
business.  For  many  of  these  a  protracted  college  life  serves 
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to  develop  habits  of  dawdling  and  a  flabbiness  of  moral  fiber 
that  operate  as  veritable  inhibitions  to  men  who  must  obtain 
thru  their  own  efforts,  if  at  all,  positions  of  influence  and  use¬ 
fulness.  After  spending  four  years  in  the  secondary  school 
and  two  years  in  college  in  the  pursuit  of  a  broad,  well-pro¬ 
portioned,  and  liberalizing  course  of  studies,  that  shall  enlist 
their  enthusiastic  interest  and  demand  a  large  measure  of 
effort  and  attention,  such  men  should  abandon  the  sheltered 
life  of  the  college  and  take  their  places  among  the  men  who 
are  learning  to  do  the  world’s  work  and  to  bear  its  burdens. 

Edward  J.  Goodwin 


The  Morris  High  School, 
New  Yor!  City 
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TRAINING  FOR  THE  LEARNED  PROFESSIONS 

According  to  the  last  census,  there  were  in  the  United 
States  in  June,  1900,  111,942  clergymen,  132,225  physicians, 
and  114,723  lawyers.  Each  of  these  terms,  as  used  by  the 
census  officials,  is  considerably  elastic,  yet  we  are  safe  in  as¬ 
suming  that  there  were  approximately  that  many  persons  who 
made  a  living — or  who  tried  to — by  looking  after  the  souls  or 
the  bodies  or  the  property  of  the  other  76,000,000.  The  Re¬ 
port  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  shows  that  at  the  same 
time  there  were  14,400  instructors  connected  with  our  480 
higher  institutions  of  learning.  This  number  includes  those 
of  all  grades  from  assistant  to  college  president,  yet  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  comparison  I  shall  characterize  them  all  as  college 
professors.  These  four  then — the  minister,  the  doctor,  the 
lawyer,  and  the  college  professor — comprise  the  learned  pro¬ 
fessions,  training  for  which  I  shall  discuss  briefly  in  this  paper. 
It  must  not  be  inferred  that  there  are  no  other  professions, 
w'hich  might  not  with  propriety  lay  claim  to  the  title  of 
learned,  as  for  instance  the  scientist,  the  librarian,  and  perhaps 
the  editor,  but  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  discussion  the 
line  must  be  drawn  somewhere,  and  we  have  drawn  it  here, 
with  those  which  are  largest  in  point  of  number  and  with 
limits  best  defined. 

T  will  say  at  the  outset  that  the  study  is  not  prognostic  in 
its  character,  but  rather  diagnostic — one  of  conditions  as 
they  exist,  rather  than  an  attempt  to  prophesy  what  they  may 
be  or  to  dogmatize  as  to  what  they  should  be.  It  attempts  to 
answer  the  questions;  What  is  the  educational  preparation  of 
the  rank  and  file  of  these  professions?  What  is  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  men  in  each  profession  who  have  attained  emi¬ 
nence  within  it?  Wherein  does  the  training  of  the  latter  differ 
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from  that  of  the  former,  and  what  changes  have  taken  place 
in  this  training  during  the  last  fifty  years? 

The  Ministry — As  has  already  been  stated,  there  were  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  approximately  112,000  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  clergy  alive  in  our  country.  This  tiumber  includes 
all  churches,  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant,  Jew  and  Gentile, 
and  covers  all  grades  of  clerical  preferment  from  the  Cardinal 
down.  It  also  comprises  those  of  every  sort  of  educational 
preparation  from  the  most  extended  academic  and  profes¬ 
sional,  to  the  meagerest  acquaintance  with  the  "  three  R’s.” 
W’e  have,  however,  some  record  of  their  schooling,  for  the 
Reports  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  already 
alluded  to,  show  that  for  the  thirty  years  from  1871  to  1900 
inclusive  there  were  graduated  from  the  divinity  schools  of  all 
denominations  in  our  country,  31,752  persons,  mostly  men. 
The  best  information  which  I  can  secure  from  the  actuaries  of 
the  largest  life  insurance  companies — men  skilled  in  the  use 
of  mortality  tables — leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  this  num¬ 
ber  represents  with  close  appro.ximation  the  number  of  profes¬ 
sionally  trained  ministers  alive  in  the  country  to-day.  This 
conclusion  is  based  upon  the  supposition — and  it  seems  to  be  a 
valid  one,  according  to  the  mortality  tables — that  the  number 
who  have  died  from  the  last  thirty  classes  of  divinity  graduates 
is  equaled  by  the  number  of  graduates  previous  to  1870  who 
are  still  alive.  The  computation  involved  a  study  of  divinity 
classes  as  far  back  as  1850,  and  the  conclusions  are,  I  believe, 
as  valid  as  any  of  a  similar  nature  are  likely  to  be.  We  have 
also  assumed,  in  taking  the  number  31,752  to  represent  the 
professionally  educated  clergy,  that  the  immigration  of  such 
during  the  thirty  years  is  balanced  by  a  compensating  emigra¬ 
tion,  or  that  both  are  negligible  quantities,  the  latter  probably 
being  the  true  condition  of  affairs.  The  assumption  also  dis¬ 
regards  the  number  who  may  have  left  the  profession  to  take 
up  some  other  line  of  work,  tho  this  number  is  probably  not 
great.  In  law  and  medicine  it  is  a  more  considerable  quantity, 
and  will  be  considered  later  in  the  discussion  of  those  pro¬ 
fessions.  If,  now,  we  compare  this  number  of  professionally 
educated  ministers  with  the  whole  number  of  clergy  as  given 
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by  the  census,  we  find  that  approximately  only  one  in  four 
(28.3  per  cent.)  has  been  thru  the  special  educational  ma¬ 
chinery  for  the  preparation  of  ministers. 

But  how  about  the  academic  education  of  this  class?  In 
the  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  already  cited  are 
shown  the  percentaj^es  of  students  in  each  annual  crop  of 
divinity  graduates,  who  had  previously  taken  a  bachelor’s  de¬ 
gree  in  arts  or  science  at  some  college  or  university;  in  other 
words,  college  graduates  who  are  studying  for  the  ministry. 
An  average  of  those  percentages  for  the  thirty  years  covered 
by  this  paper  is  24.7.  That  is,  roughly,  one  minister  in  four, 
the  country  over,  with  the  professional  degree  has  also  the 
academic.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  number  of  col¬ 
lege  graduates  among  the  80,000  ministers  who  have  not 
taken  the  divinity  course,  but  it  would  probably  not  be  so  great 
proportionally  as  among  their  professionally  trained  brothers, 
and  we  are  safe  in  assuming  that  the  ratio  of  one  college- 
trained  clergyman  to  four  is  somewhat  too  large  for  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  profession.  It  is,  however,  encouraging  to 
tho.se  who  believe  that  the  efficiency  of  the  jjrofcssion  bears  a 
somewhat  direct  relation  to  its  educational  preparation  to  note 
that  the  college  education  is  on  the  increase  among  divinity 
students.  The  percentage  of  those  who  had  taken  the 
academic  degree  for  the  five  theological  classes  of  1881-85  in¬ 
clusive  was  23.6,  while  for  the  classes  of  1896-1900  it  was 
32.6,  an  increase  of  no  small  consecpience.  Another  fact  of  in¬ 
terest  and  jierhaps  of  comfort  tf)  any  who  have  been  disturbed 
by  recent  statements,  ap])earing  for  the  most  ])art  in  denomi¬ 
national  ])a])ers,  of  a  decrease  in  the  numbers  entering  the 
pulpit,  is  shown  by  the  Commissioner’s  reports.  If  there  be 
such  a  decrease  it  is  in  the  uneducated  aspirants,  for  the  figures 
imlicate  an  increase  of  114  per  cent,  in  the  divinity  graduates 
in  the  last  twenty-five  years,  while  the  increase  in  po])ulation 
for  the  same  period  has  been  but  87  per  cent.  With  the  edu- 
caterl  ministry  much  more  than  holding  its  own,  we  need  have 
no  fear  of  the  juilpit.  In  fact,  under  these  conditimis  a 
decrease  in  the  sum  total  of  clergymen  would  have  some 
hopeful  features  aliout  it. 
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So  much  for  the  rank  and  file  of  the  clergy,  but  how  about 
its  leading  lights?  As  a  basis  for  the  study  of  such  I  have 
made  use  of  a  biographical  dictionary  which  records  somewhat 
in  detail  the  educational  preparation  of  655  eminent  divines, 
who  were  alive  in  1900,  chosen  as  widely  as  to  denomination, 
rank,  and  geographical  distribution  as  are  those  of  the  census. 
This  number  does  not,  of  course,  include  all  the  great  men, 
which  term  after  all  is  but  a  relative  one,  but  does  not,  I  believe, 
go  outside  the  ranks  of  those  who  have  achieved  more  than 
ordinary  distinction  in  the  pulpit.  Of  these  men  who  have 
climbed  the  ladder  of  success  higher  than  their  colleagues, 
35-5  ^re  graduates  of  theological  schools  and  53.3  of  colleges 
or  universities.  A  comparison  of  these  percentages  with  those 
of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  profession,  28.3  for  divinity 
graduates  and  24.7  for  academic,  is  interesting,  suggesting  at 
least  that  the  probability  of  gaining  pulpit  honor  is  increased 
1.3  times  by  the  training  of  the  professional  school  and  2.2 
times  by  the  broader  foundation  of  the  college  course.  'Phe 
exact  educational  preparation  of  the  655  successful  clergymen 
covered  by  my  special  study  is  as  follows ; 
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((»)  No  i)rei);iralion  lieyoiu!  the  secondary  school,  .  .  24.4 

(f>)  College  training  alone,  .  .  .  .  .  .  11.9 

(t)  Professional  training  idone, . I3. 

(d)  Training  entirely  ahroarl,  ......  7.7 

(c)  College  and  professional  alone,  .....  10.5 

(/)  College  and  training  abroad . .  1.4 

(  ^'•)  College  and  post-graduate,  .....  16. 

(//)  College,  professional,  post-graduate,  and  abroad,  .  .3 

(/)  Professional  anrl  training  abroail .  .7 

( / )  College,  post-graduate,  and  abroad,  .  .  .  1.5 


A  summary  of  the  imptwtant  |H)ints  of  this  table  gives  us 
our  percentage  of  53.3  for  college  alone,  or,  in  combination, 
35.5  for  the  professional  course  in  all  combitiations  and  2().8 
as  the  total  having  taken  ])ost-graduate  work. 

Phe  study  of  the  tabulatitrn  of  the.se  various  classes  of  prep¬ 
aration,  for  decades  of  graduation,  as  far  back  as  1830,  throws 
some  light  on  the  gradual  changes  which  have  taken  place 
during  the  last  fifty  years  in  the  character  of  education  seem- 
inglv  most  conducive  to  eminence  in  the  pulpit.  It  shows. 
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first,  that  the  number  who  stopped  with  the  secondary  stage 
(a)  has  remained  practically  constant.  In  the  light  of  recent 
developments  in  higher  education  this  fact  is  of  no  great  credit 
to  the  profession.  Second,  that  the  number  taking  either  the 
college  or  the  divinity  course  alone  (b  or  c)  has  decreased  to 
a  very  marked  extent,  the  percentage  in  each  of  these  classes 
being  only  about  one-third  that  of  fifty  years  before.  This 
fact  taken  by  itself  would  also  seem  discouraging,  were  it  not 
more  than  compensated  for  by  more  elaborate  combinations. 
For  instance,  the  numbers  who  had  taken  both  these  courses 
had  trebled,  while  those  who  had  gone  still  farther  an<l  com¬ 
bined  post-graduate  work  with  them  had  considerably  more 
than  doubled  in  the  same  time.  In  other  combinations  there 
were  shown  to  be  but  slight  changes.  These  fluctuations  seem 
to  show  that  training  for  leadership  in  the  pulpit  is  becoming 
more  and  more  extensive  and  general  rather  than  intensive  and 
particular;  that  a  mere  knowledge  of  homiletics  is  not  enough  : 
that  a  liberal  IVcltanschannng  is  a  desideratum.  All  this  is 
most  hopeful  fnjni  the  standpoint  of  the  pew. 

Medicine — Based  upon  the  same  process  of  reasoning  which 
was  used  for  the  clergymen,  the  conclusion  seems  valid  that 
there  were  in  the  country  at  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
roughly  1 12,000  (exact  figures  1 1 1,849)  graduates  of  American 
medical  schools  which  were  of  suflicient  repute  to  l)e  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  It  is  probably 
safe  to  assume  that  one  in  ten  of  these  failed  to  find  a  ffK)thold 
in  the  profession  and  left  it  for  more  congenial  labors.  If  that 
be  so,  roughly  75  per  cent,  of  the  physici.'uis  covered  by  the 
census  have  had  the  professional  training.  Altho  this  ))ro])or- 
tion  is  sufficiently  discouraging  to  life  and  limb,  we  can  never¬ 
theless  console  ourselves  with  the  thought  that  rpiacks  in 
medicine  are  not  so  numerous  as  are  the  uneducated  in  the 
pulpit.  Of  the  graduates  in  medicine  only  7.5  per  cent,  had 
already  taken  their  academic  degree,  a  much  smaller  number 
than  of  their  brr)thers  in  the  Church.  I  have  no  figures  upon 
which  to  base  a  calculation  of  change  in  this  respect.  Of  phy¬ 
sicians  of  note.  I  have  the  vitce  of  540  on  which  to  base  a 
special  studv  of  the  educational  preparation  most  conducive 
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to  success  in  this  profession.  The  facts  disclosed  by  this 
study  show  one  (jf  two  tilings :  either  the  medical  profession  as 
a  whole  contains  a  very  small  number  of  uneducated  persons, 
or  education  is  a  more  necessary  stepping-stone  to  eminence 
within  it  than  in  most  other  professions,  for  all  but  38  (7  per 
cent.)  of  our  540  had  continued  their  schooling  beyond  the 
secondary  stage,  and  the  larger  number  of  those  had  entered 
the  profession  more  than  forty  years  ago.  A  comparison 
of  the  professional  and  academic  education  of  the  rank  and 
file  in  medicine  with  that  of  the  leaders  gives  us  some  striking 
results.  The  census  figures  and  those  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  graduates  at  the  medical  school  taken  together 
show  that  74.4  jier  cent,  of  the  whole  fraternity  are  profes¬ 
sionally  educated,  while,  of  our  picked  men,  the  percentage  is 
75.3 — a  difference  so  slight  as  to  indicate  that  the  professional 
course  alone  is  at  no  great  iiremium  in  the  struggle  for  recogni¬ 
tion.  T>ut  if  we  take  7.5  per  cent  as  representing  the  college- 
trained  ])hysicians,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  we  find  that  the 
academic  degree  seems  to  increase  their  chances  for  success 
nearly  six  times.  41.9  per  cent,  of  our  eminent  men  having  had 
that  training.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  the  college  course  should 
he  of  such  vast  advantage  to  the  physician,  and  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  it  is  not  to  him  as  a  simple  practitioner  that  it 
counts  for  .so  much.  Most  physicians  of  note  are  scientists 
and  investigators,  contributors  to  as  well  as  exponents  of  their 
art,  and  it  is  along  the  line  of  ])roduetivcncss  that  the  broader 
academic  training  would  l)e  most  helpful.  For  the  physicians 
covered  by  the  s])ecial  study  the  preparation  was  as  follows: 
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(a)  No  prep.'inition  l)eyon(l  the  secondary  school,  .  .  7. 

(/')  Collefje  only,  ........  ('>.'] 

(ri  Medical  school  alone,  .  .  .  .  .  .  43.1 

(V)  Training;  entirely  abroad . .  2.9 

(/")  College  and  professional.  ......  16.3 

'e)  College  and  abroad,  ....... 

(//)  t>)llege  and  post-graduate,  .  .  .  .  .  5-5 

(/)  College,  professional,  and  abroad,  ....  2.8 

( /)  College,  professional,  and  i)ost-graduate,  .  .  8.2 

{(•)  (,'ollege.  j)rofessional,  post-grailuate,  and  abroad.  .  i.i 

(/)  Professional  and  abroad,  ......  3.1 

Iw)  College,  i)ost-graduate,  and  abroad.  ...  1.7 
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Three  particularly  interesting  things  are  shown  by  a  study 
of  these  figures  from  the  standpoint  of  the  period  at  which 
practice  was  begun: 

1.  A  decrease  in  the  number  of  physicians  who  have  car¬ 
ried  their  education  no  farther  than  the  secondary  school,  (a) 
Of  those  who  have  been  forty  years  in  the  harness,  9.5  per  cent, 
were  of  this  class,  the  number  gradually  decreasing  to  3.6 
per  cent,  for  those  entering  it  during  the  last  decade.  Of 
course  the  rigid  restrictions  placed  upon  the  practitioner  have 
much  to  do  with  this,  but  even  examinations  have  not  been  able 
to  do  so  much  for  some  other  professions. 

2.  A  gradual  increase  in  the  numbers  combining  the  col¬ 
lege  course  with  the  professional,  the  growth  being  from  3.4  per 
cent,  for  the  decade  1840-50  to  22.9  per  cent,  for  that  from 
1890-1900.  Altho  many  of  the  moves  in  the  direction  of 
making  medicine  strictly  a  post-graduate  study  are  too  recent 
to  show  in  our  figures,  the  pioneering  of  Johns  Hopkins  is 
perhaps  responsible  in  part  for  this  increase.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  next  decade  will  see  much  more  marked  advances  in 
this  direction. 

3.  A  szvelling  of  the  numbers  zvho  avail  themselves  of  the 
post-graduate  advantages  of  our  home  universities  (b),  they  hav¬ 
ing  increased  sixfold  in  the  last  fifty  years. 

As  regards  training  abroad,  two  things  are  shown:  the 
number  of  those  who  had  received  their  entire  education 
abroad  is  decreasing  (3.4  to  1.8  per  cent,  in  50  years),  and 
2d,  those  who  combine  some  European  study  with  the  col¬ 
lege  or  medical  course  is  on  the  increase  (1.7  to  7.2  per  cent, 
in  same  period). 

The  medical  profession  has  a  right  to  be  proud  of  its  educa¬ 
tional  status.  It  is  .safe  to  say  that  it  has  distanced  all  others 
in  the  rapid  strides  with  which  it  has  covered  the  formerly 
unexplored  confines  of  its  field  and  recovered  it  from  the 
mere  fetichist  and  necromancer.  Is  it  too  much  to  ascribe 
this  rapid  advance,  at  least  in  part,  to  our  educational 
machinery? 

The  Lazv — Our  colleges  of  law  have  not  been  so  prolific  as 
have  those  of  medicine,  the  available  assets  from  them  being 
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but  45,000.  This  gives  us  one  lawyer  in  three  with  a  pro¬ 
fessional  training,  after  allowing  for  a  shrinkage  of  one  in  six 
as  representing  those  not  now  in  active  practice.  Of  the 
legal  graduates,  27.2  per  cent,  had  taken  their  academic  de¬ 
gree.  This  looks  encouraging  on  the  face  of  it,  being  much 
larger  than  for  medicine,  but  a  study  of  the  graduating  classes 
for  the  last  twenty  years  discloses  the  fact  that  the  number 
who  have  taken  the  broader  degree  is  rapidly  diminishing. 
The  average  percentage  for  the  five  years  1881-85  inclusive 
(as  far  back  as  the  records  go)  was  33.8,  while  for  the  years 
1895-99  it  was  but  17.  Without  doubt  the  same  move  noted 
for  medicine,  of  requiring  the  college  diploma  for  entrance 
upon  professional  study,  will  soon  set  the  matter  right  in  this 
respect,  but  as  yet  it  fails  to  show. 

But  to  consider  the  rank  of  the  profession:  My  source  of 
information  gives  me  exact  educational  data  for  857  leading 
jurists  as  follows: 

.  PER  CENT. 


(a)  No  preparation  beyond  the  secondary  school,  .  39.8 

(Ji)  College  only,  20.3 

(c)  Law  school  only, . 11.5 

(d)  Training  entirely  abroad,  .....  1.3 

(f)  College  and  professional,  .....  10.5 

(g)  College  and  post-graduate,  .....  9.7 

(y)  College,  professional,  and  post-graduate,  .  .  .  4.8; 


The  striking  thing  in  this  table  is  the  large  number  who 
continued  their  schooling  no  farther  than  the  secondary 
stage,  (u)  d'he  study  by  decades  gives  us  little  encourage¬ 
ment  on  this  score,  since  the  decrease  in  this  class  in  the  last 
fifty  years  has  Itcen  but  r  i  per  cent.  (46.  2  per  cent,  in  1840  to 
35.4  in  t8()o).  With  so  large  a  number  of  men  able  to 
achieve  distinction  before  the  bar  without  much  use  of  the 
educational  machinery,  it  would  seem  as  if  this  was  not  so 
essential  to  success  in  this  profession  as  in  the  others.  It 
shows,  also,  that  the  schools  arc  not  our  only  educational 
factors.  The  study  by  decades  further  indicates  that  the 
number  taking  the  academic  degree  alone  (h)  is  decreasing 
(23.1  per  cent,  to  14.6  per  cent,  in  fifty  years),  and  that  at  the 
same  time  those  depending  for  success  solely  upon  the  pro- 
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fessional  school  (c)  has  considerably  more  than  doubled  (11.5 
per  cent,  to  27.1  per  cent.).  The  lar^^e  increase  in  the  num-  * 
ber  taking  the  professional  course  alone  would  seem  to 
imply  that  intensive  study  is  most  conducive  to  success  in  the 
law.  Of  the  857  lawyers  covered  by  the  special  study  we 
find  that  45.9  per  cent,  had  taken  the  academic  degree  either  I 

alone  or  in  some  combination,  which,  compared  with  the  1 

27.2  per  cent,  of  the  rank  and  file,  gives  us  a  probability  of 
achieving  eminence  just  about  doubled  thru  its  attainment. 

As  regards  the  professional  course  we  have  the  unexpected 
showing  of  a  somewhat  larger  number  of  LL.  B.’s  among  | 

the  rank  and  file  of  the  profession  than  among  the  eminent  [ 

men.  This  is  undoubtedly  due  in  large  part  to  the  fact  , 

that  for  the  earlier  decades  covered  by  our  study  the  law  \ 

school  was  practically  unknown,  and  also  that  the  large 
classes  of  legal  graduates  of  later  years  have  hardly  had  time  ■ 

to  achieve  distinction.  On  the  whole,  the  legal  profession  | 

is,  from  the  stamlpoint  of  the  schools,  less  broadly  educated  l| 

than  are  the  others  covered  by  this  study,  and  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  remain  so  as  long  as  entrance  to  it  is  guarded  only  ^ 
by  a  bar  examination  which  demands  but  a  technical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  law,  and  is,  the  country  over,  such  a  variable 
quantity. 

The  College  professorship — Tn  cletcrmining  the  preparation  | 
of  this  profession,  the  re])orts  of  the  Commission  of  J'idu- 
cation — such  a  mine  of  information  iqjon  most  educational 
to])ics — fail  to  be  of  any  hel]),  and  I  know  of  no  other  source  | 
of  information  for  the  “  rank  and  file  ”  (d  college  instructors 
in  the  United  States.  The  problem  would  be  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  one  in  Germany,  where  all  higher  education  is  cast  in 
practically  the  same  mold,  but  with  us,  where  the  ways  to 
the  professional  chairs  are  so  many,  the  exact  path  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  determine.  Of  the  14,400  who  have  i)laces  in  the 
faculties  of  our  higher  institutions  of  learning,  I  have  the 
exact  data  for  1090,  or  about  one  in  fourteen.  These  are, 
however,  the  very  ones  who  in  the  struggle  for  recognition 
have  been  on  the  whole  most  successful,  ancl  as  is  the  case  ‘ 
with  the  other  jjrofessions,  “  the  base  degrees  whence  they 
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(lid  ascend  ”  are  of  greatest  interest  to  us.  The  preparation 
of  our  successful  college  instructors  was  as  follows: 

PER  CENT. 


(a)  No  preparation  beyond  the  secondary  school,  .  .  8.6 

(b)  College  only . 17.2 

(c)  Professional  schools  only, . 6.1 

(d)  Training  entirely  abroad,  ......  6. 

(/)  College  and  professional  schools . 4.4 

(^)  College  and  training  abroad . 5.3 

{h)  College  and  post-graduate,  .....  32.5 

(j)  College,  professional,  and  post-graduate,  ...  6.2 

(4:)  College,  professional,  post-graduate,  and  abroad,  .  1.8  [ 

(/)  College  and  abroad,  .......  1.7 

(;«)  College,  post-graduate,  and  abroad,  ....  8.2 


A  summary  of  all  classes  gives  us  a  total  of  76.1  per  cent, 
with  the  bachelor’s  degree  in  arts  or  science,  21.  i  per  cent, 
with  a  professional  course,  and  49.1  per  cent,  with  a  graduate 
degree.  The  8.6  per  cent,  uneducated,  if  I  may  use  that 
term  as  synonymous  with  class  («)  is  slightly  greater  than  for 
medicine,  but  with  that  exception  we  have  here  shown  a 
greater  educational  investment  than  for  any  of  the  other  pro¬ 
fessions.  The  number  having  taken  post-graduate  work — 
!iearly  fifty  per  cent. — is  much  greater  than  for  any  of  the 
others,  and  a  study  of  those  entering  upon  the  work  for  the 
various  decades  for  the  last  fifty  years  shows  a  marked  in¬ 
crease  in  this  class,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  my  tabulation 
does  not  indicate  the  amount  of  such  work  done  by  each  in¬ 
dividual.  Without  doubt,  if  this  were  shown,  we  should  find 
not  only  that  more  aspirants  for  college  positions  were  mak¬ 
ing  use  of  the  graduate  school,  but  that  fuller  use  is  being 
made  of  it  by  each.  Tlie  combination  which  seems  most 
conducive  to  success  in  this  work,  judging  by  the  rapid  in¬ 
crease  in  the  numbers  making  use  of  it,  is  that  of  the  college 
with  post-graduate  work  and  training  abroad  (m),  the  per¬ 
centage  for  this  class  having  increased  from  4.8  for  those 
entering  the  classroom  during  the  decade  1850-1860.  to  13.2 
for  those  entering  it  frotn  i8()0-i(X)0.  This  fact  is,  however, 
not  at  all  surprising.  In  the  same  time  very  little  change  is 
noticeable  in  the  number  taking  cither  the  college  or  the  pro¬ 
fessional  course  alone,  the  latter  not  being  constant  for  this 
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calling,  but  including  the  medical,  law,  and  divinity  schools 
as  well  as  those  of  technology  and  agriculture. 

On  the  whole,  a  hopeful  feature  in  the  training  of  the  col¬ 
lege  professor  is  the  growing  tendency  to  broaden  out  rather 
than  to  narrow  down,  and  this  in  an  age  of  excessive 
specialization.  Efficiency  in  the  college  chair  demands  that 
culture  which  comes  only  from  an  acquaintance  with  a 
broader  environment  than  that  of  one’s  Fach,  and  this  is 
shown,  it  seems  to  me,  by  the  fact  that  so  few  with  a  narrow 
technical  training  have  risen  to  eminence  within  it. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  simply  state,  without  discussing  them, 
certain  other  facts  disclosed  by  my  special  study  of  the 
eminent  representatives  of  the  four  leading  professions. 

1.  The  average  age  of  all  the  clergymen  included  was  59 
years;  physicians,  56  years;  lawyers,  57  years;  college  pro¬ 
fessors,  47  years. 

2.  The  percentages  of  the  whole  number  mentioned  who 
were  under  forty  years  of  age  were,  clergymen  5.5;  phy¬ 
sicians,  II ;  lawyers,  5.6;  college  professors,  22. 

These  facts  help  us  to  form  some  conception  of  the  age  at 
which  recognition  may  be  expected. 

3.  The  total  number  of  years  spent  in  educational  prepara- 
tion  beyond  the  secondary  school  was,  clergymen,  3.19;  phy¬ 
sicians,  4.09;  lawyers,  2.95;  college  professors,  5.36. 

4.  In  no  one  of  the  professions  had  the  women  who  had 
achieved  eminence  made  so  full  a  use  of  the  educational 
machinery  as  had  the  men.  We  must  infer  from  this  either 
that  they  can  attain  the  same  results  with  less  training,  or 
that  a  lower  criterion  has  been  mafle  use  of  in  judging  their 
eminence.  Which,  T  should  not  undertake  to  decide. 

Edwin  G.  Dexter 

The  U.nivf.rsity  of  Illinois 
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LITERATURES  ^ 


Ille  potens  sui 

Lietusque  ileyet.  cui  licet  in  tliciii 
Dixisse  :  vixi. 

— Hokack,  III.  29. 

It  was  recently  my  good  fortune  to  listen  to  an  address  in 
which  the  traditional  conception  of  the  scholarly  life  was 
criticised  and  the  necessity  emphasized  of  giving  freer  scope 
to  the  obligations  resting  upon  the  scholar  as  a  member  of 
society.^  That  fine  frenzy  ”  of  the  scholar  which  springs 
from  a  passionate  longing  for  truth  must  ever  be  a  most 
welcome  sight  to  all  of  us.  pro\  ided  truth  be  sought  as  the 
great  reformer  and  vitalizing  force  of  life.  For  the  value  of 
knowledge  must  always  be  measured  by  its  relation  to  wis¬ 
dom,  and  wisdom  is  but  the  ability  to  harmonize  the  forces  of 
life.  It  is  of  course  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  state  most 
emphatically  that  research  work,  the  study  of  seemingly  un¬ 
important  and  lifeless  facts,  is  not  only  at  the  very  foundation 
of  all  truly  vitalizing  scholarship,  but  is  at  all  times  insepara¬ 
ble  therefrom.  Analytic  study  is  absolutely  indispensable, 
and  no  student,  particularly  no  student  of  German  literature, 
who  has  noted  the  fantastic  and  well-nigh  weird  efforts  at 
constructive  criticism  practiced  by  the  romantic  school, 
can  for  a  moment  close  his  eyes  to  this  fact.  But  I  do 
claim  that  the  schism  between  analytic  investigation,  and 
the  constructive  study  of  languages  and  literatures  as 
humanities,  is  both  unnatural  and  pernicious.  No  problem 
that  confronts  a  student  ought  ever  to  be  turned  into  a 

’  .'\n  aililress  delivered  liefore  the  Modem  l.anj;uage  Conference  of  Harvard 
University. 

*  Bliss  Perry  to  the  Modern  l.an^iiaije  Association  of  America,  at  its  annual 
meeting  held  at  Harvard  University,  Deceinher,  Kpi. 
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Chinese  riddle.  Riddles  are  fascinating  things  to  solve,  but 
worthless.  Rather  in  his  dealings  with  such  vital  elements 
of  human  life  as  language  and  literature,  every  student  should 
and  can  treat  every  problem  so  that  it  deepens  his  interest  in 
the  life  that  flows  and  wells  about  him,  and  fits  him  the  more 
to  stimulate  the  same  interest  in  those  with  whom  he  may  be 
thrown  in  contact,  either  in  the  classroom,  in  daily  life,  or 
thru  the  medium  of  the  written  word.  The  historian  of 
German  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century  would  have  a 
far  different  story  to  tell,  if  in  the  first  seven  or  eight  decades 
the  academicians  had  not  drawn  the  fatal  line  between  scholar 
and  man.  Heine’s  bitter  railings  against  the  dry-rot  in  the 
professorial  brain  have  been  re-echoed  by  nearly  every 
prominent  poet  down  to  the  present  day.  On  the  whole, 
this  protest  was  justified.  You  cannot  divorce  scholarly 
activity  from  life  without  forfeiture  of  your  best  usefulness 
ancl  without  stultifying  your  calling.  Nevertheless,  we  are 
somehow  coming  to  do  homage  to  the  idol  of  abstract 
scholarship.  d'he  term  “  humanities  ”  itself  is  gradually 
vanishing  from  the  vocabulary  of  our  scholars,  d'o  this 
tendency  I  ascribe  in  a  large  measure  the  mistaken  methods 
into  which  we  have  fallen  in  our  study  and  teaching  of 
modem  languages  and  literatures;  certainly  the  remedies 
suggested  to  improve  these  metho<ls  have  so  far  failed 
wherever  they  were  dictated  by  considerations  of  abstract 
scholarship.  The  ideal  of  the  scholarly  life — for  which  this 
paper  stands — ought,  if  it  has  any  real  value,  to  meet  the 
practical  need  of  reform  in  the  study  of  foreign  languages 
and  literatures.  I  can  of  course  speak  with  greater  authority 
of  the  study  of  the  German  language  and  literature,  hut  the 
gist  of  the  following  remarks  will  apply  with  equal  force  to 
the  study  of  any  language  and  literature  that  is  foreign  to  the 
student. 

The  student  or,  if  you  prefer,  the  teacher  of  German  litera¬ 
ture  in  .America  has  a  distinctly  different  task  from  that  of 
his  colleague  in  Germany.  It  is  one  thing  for  a  German  to 
study  the  literature  of  his  own  country  or  for  a  teacher  to 
present  this  literature  to  a  body  of  students  by  birth  and 
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environment  sympathetically  in  touch  with  its  spirit,  and  it 
is  quite  another  thing  to  study  this  literature  as  a  foreigner 
or  to  present  it  to  students  more  or  less  out  of  touch  with  the 
fundamental  problems  and  characteristic  elements  of  German 
life.  American  scholarship,  so  far  as  it  concerns  itself  with 
any  literature  not  indigenous,  cannot  disregard  this  dis¬ 
tinction.  It  is  a  practical  problem  that  confronts  us  here, 
and  one  that  is  not  finally  solved  by  the  so-called  historical 
method,,  at  least  not  as  we  have  come  to  interpret  that  term. 
Allow  me  to  illustrate. 

When  you  approach  the  study  of  American  or  even  English 
literature,  you  approach  it  in  a  spirit  that  is  sympathetically 
in  touch  with  the  genius  of  the  people  that  created  it.  You 
are  not  only  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  political  history  of 
that  people,  but  you  are  also  able  to  appreciate  the  ideal 
values  that  find  expression  in  that  history.  You  come  in 
touch  with  a  civilization  whose  struggles  and  development 
are  conditioned  by  a  way  of  looking  at  life  that  is  either  your 
own  or  very  much  like  it.  And  therefore,  when  in  a  study 
of  Shakcspere,  for  instance,  the  empirical  facts  constituting 
the  setting  of  his  works  arc  brought  to  your  attention,  they 
disclose  to  you  ipso  facto  the  deeper  import  of  these  works, 
because  thru  racial  instinct  you  at  once  realize  the  ideal  value 
of  these  empirical  facts.  That  the  American  student  stands 
in  anything  like  the  same  attitude  toward  German  literature, 
no  one.  I  presume,  would  venture  to  contend.  In  the  first 
instance,  when  he  comes  to  college,  he  has  no  knowledge  of 
Germany’s  political  develoinnent,  much  less  of  the  ideal 
factors  of  its  .social  and  spiritual  life.  Furthermore,  what¬ 
ever  knowledge  he  may  ac(|uire  at  college  of  these  elements 
is  largely  siqierficial  and  of  the  most  perfunctory  kind.  In¬ 
deed,  I  have  found  that  very  few  of  those  who  gave  special 
attention  to  the  study  of  German  thought  it  worth  their 
while  to  familiarize  themselves  with  these  elements;  a  fact 
which  I  can  explain  only  by  assuming  that  the  tiecessity  of 
so  doing  had  not  been  sufficiently  insisted  up(m  by  those  who 
were  aware  of  its  importance.  The  presumption  in  favor  of 
the  existence  of  such  knowledge  when  .\merican  (W  English 
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literature  is  taught  or  studied,  does  not  exist  when  German 
literature  forms  the  subject  of  study.  And  yet,  somehow, 
not  merely  our  students,  but,  I  am  constrained  to  say,  our 
teachers,  persist  in  pursuing  the  method  used  in  connection 
with  the  former  literatures.  ]\Iore  than  that,  the  entire  cur¬ 
riculum  of  German  study,  both  for  the  acquisition  of  the 
language  and  its  literature,  seems  to  take  no  account  of  the 
fundamental  psychic  difference  between  Teutonic  and 
American  race  insinct.  We  teach  and  we  arrange  our 
courses  largely  upon  the  mistaken  assumption  that  our 
students  are  of  a  temperament  capable  of  sympathizing 
readily,  and  perhaps  instinctively,  with  the  peculiar  spirit  of 
the  German  language  and  of  German  literature.  The  preju- 
<lice  against  the  German  tongue  among  our  American  student 
body  is  one  for  which  this  mistaken  policy  is  largely  responsi¬ 
ble.  Nothing  more  firrnly  convinces  me  of  the  truth  of  this 
than  the  marked  relative  absence  of  this  prejudice  among 
American  women  students  of  the  language.  With  them 
present  methods  are  less  glaringly  inconsistent  and  show 
results  less  open  to  grave  criticism,  because  their  tempera¬ 
ment  is  far  more  readily  attuned  to  the  German. 

In  the  second  instance,  assuming  that  the  necessary  his¬ 
toric  knowledge  has  been  acquired  by  the  student  and  that  in 
the  discussion  of  literary  phenomena  their  historic  setting 
may  be  considered  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  study  of 
American  or  English  literature,  the  essential  sine  qua  non  is 
still  absent.  Anyone  who  has  had  experience  knows  that  it 
is  a  i)ractical  impossibility  to  talk  to  an  American  audience, 
no  matter  how  cultured,  about  any  topic  of  German  literature 
in  anything  like  the  same  way  as  he  would  speak  to  a  German 
audience.  I  say  purposely,  no  matter  how  cultured  the 
American  audience,  i.  e.,  no  matter  how  well  informed  it  may 
be  in  res])ect  to  historic  or  literary  facts  related  to  the  tojhc 
of  the  lecture. 

Not  long  ago  the  statement  was  made  in  my  hearing  that 
professors  at  German  universities  have  noted  a  marked  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  attitude  of  German  students  and  that  of 
their  American  fellow-students  toward  the  subject-matter 
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of  any  given  lecture.  This  difference  is  said  to  consist  in  the 
greater  independence  of  the  German  students’  mind  and  their 
intenser  interest  in  problems  of  scholarly  investigation; 
whereas  the  American  students  are  more  prone  to  accept  the 
ex  cathedra  statements  of  the  lecturer  and  less  interested  in 
problems  of  abstract  learning.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
acknowledged  that  whenever  problems  of  pure  learning  are 
brought  into  relation  with  problems  of  life,  the  American 
students  show  at  once  not  only  a  deeper  interest,  but  a  sturdy 
and  assertive  independence.  On  the  whole,  1  believe  this 
statement  to  be  true.  To  my  mind,  it  does  not,  however, 
indicate  a  lower  order  of  mental  incisiveness,  but  merely  a 
difference  of  perspective.  It  is  essentially  the  same  differ¬ 
ence  that  would  enable  an  audience  made  up  of  Germans  to 
appreciate  to  the  full  a  lecture  on  poetic  Stiiniiinng  (atmos¬ 
phere).  and  would  cause  the  same  lecture  to  bore  an 
American  audience.  Each  people  has  been  reared  by  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  look  at  life  in  a  different  way,  and  it  is  not 
merely  a  futile,  but  a  distinctfy  harmful  proceeding  to 
attempt  to  gloss  over  this  difference.  The  great  educational 
value  of  the  study  of  German  language,  literature,  and  life 
rests  mainly  upon  this  difference  of  perspective.  What  we 
Americans  need  is  the  facility  to  see  life  in  the  perspective  of 
the  Germans;  what  the  Germans  need,  fully  as  much,  is  to 
acquire  the  American  perspective.  For  us  this  means  a 
deeper,  for  the  Germans  a  broader  life. 

Now  I  have  dwelled  on  this  point  perhaps  nu)re  at  length 
than  my  space  permits.  However,  it  is  most  important  when 
we  approach  the  study  of  German  literature.  W'e  need  no 
one  to  tell  us  in  these  days  that  the  essential  character  of  a 
people  is  reflected  in  and  determines  its  art  and  necessarily 
its  literature.  And  so  when  you  face  German  literature, 
particularly  that  of  the  last  150  years,  you  face  a  literature 
that  has  looked  upon  and  reproduced  life  in  a  ])ers]>ective 
wholly  different  from  your  own,  and  you.  therefore,  face  a 
literature  the  beauty  and  force  of  which  you  cannot  hope  to 
realize  unless  you  acquire  the  same  perspective.  This  per¬ 
spective  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  perspective  of  the  meta- 
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physician.  1  mean  by  this,  that  the  great  majority  of  German 
poets  see  and  treat  the  phenomena  of  life  not  primarily  as 
significant  portents  of  higher  and  more  advanced  forms  of 
phenomenal  life,  but  as  significant  and  largely  symbolic  of  a 
spiritualized,  an  almost  transcendental  existence.  What  we 
•Americans  would  commonly  call  “  unreal,”  these  poets  and 
the  great  mass  of  the  German  people  constantly  treat  as  a 
vital  reality.  Conceive,  if  you  can,  an  American  or  English 
audience  naively  enjoying  such  a  dramatic  production  as  G. 
Hauptmann’s  Suuiccn  bell,  or  any  of  Raimund’s  fairy  dramas, 
or  even  the  superb  symbolism  of  Wagner’s  later  operas! 
lamest  Newman’s  recent  book,  A  Study  of  Wagner,  is 
perhaps  the  best  possible  proof  of  the  correctness  of  my . 
assertion. 

But  how  is  a  student  to  accpiire  the  ability  of  viewing  life 
in  the  German  way  and  accordingly  of  appreciating  fully 
German  literature?  I  answer  the  question  by  reverting  to 
the  introductory  remarks  of  this  paper:  only  thru  thoroly 
human,  constructive  study.  He  must  first  find  the  point  or 
points  where  his  own  life  comes  in  touch  with  this  literature. 
The  study  of  the  German  language  and  its  literature  must 
gain  for  him  that  vital  interest  which  is  alone  stimulated  by 
correlating  it  to  the  needs  of  his  own  existence.  This  does 
not  mean  that  he  is  to  look  upon  the  German  language  as  a 
business  asset.  That  would  be  no  more  nor  less  than  the 
narrowest  of  all  narrow  views,  one  which  has  led  to  the  so- 
called  conversational  method,  a  methfKl  that — like  our  busi¬ 
ness-colleges,  so  called — has  its  good  points,  but  in  reality 
blocks  the  way  of  all  true  scholarship.  Tt  means  to  my  mind 
something  entirely  different.  In  order  to  make  my  point 
clear,  I  am  forced  to  speak  of  some  of  the  very  elements  of 
linguistic  study. 

Unfortunately  the  idea  seems  to  prevail  thruout  our  in¬ 
stitutions  of  learning  that  the  study  of  a  language  is  quite 
distinct  from  the  study  of  its  literature.  Certainly  in  the  first 
years  of  the  study  of  German  we  are  concerned  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  with  the  ac(|uisition  of  linguistic  form.  I  mean,  of 
course,  that  the  prime  and  often  only  stress  is  placed  upon 
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the  acquisition  of  the  ability  to  transliterate  a  German  sen¬ 
tence  into  the  English  idiom  or  the  reverse.  This,  I  pro¬ 
test,  is  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse,  and  makes  an  end  of 
a  means.  I  have  had  students  who  have  been  excellent 
translators  of  words,  but  as  a  result  of  such  principles,  pitiably 
dense  in  comprehending  the  spirit  of.  or  the  peculiar  thought 
current  in,  a  passage.  Therefore,  to  be  effective,  the  remedy 
ought  to  be  applied  right  here  in  the  introductory  stages  of 
the  study  of  German.  Theoretically  this  remedy  is  simple 
enough.  Practically,  I  admit,  difficulties  lie  in  the  way. 
But  these  difficulties  will  vanish  in  time,  if  once  the  principle 
is  accepted.  The  remedy  consists  in  bringing  the  spirit  of  the 
language  into  sympathetic  touch  with  the  student.  This 
surely  cannot  be  attained  by  putting  the  instruction  into  the 
bauds  of  instructors  who  are  themselves  incapable  of  appre¬ 
ciating  the  spirit  of  the  German  language,  or  who,  vice  versa, 
fail  to  appreciate  the  American  point  of  view.  What  we  need 
are  teachers  who,  either  as  Americans,  have  caught  the 
German  trait,  or,  as  Germans, '  have  found  the  American 
reality  no  less  commendable  than  their  own.  The  present 
dearth  of  such  teachers  is  one  of  the  practical  difficulties  to  be 
surmounted  by  time.  A  further  important  consideration  is 
one  of  method.  I  use  the  term  in  its  broadest  possible  sense. 
'I'wo  principles  seem  to  me  here  of  greatest  importance: 
First,  we  have  to  disabuse  ourselves  of  the  idea  that  the  loord 
is  the  unit  of  thought,  d  o  hold  to  this  view  after  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  Wundt’s  I  'iilkcr psychologic  seems  to  me  puerile. 
If  Wundt  is  correct  in  his  theory  that  the  sentence  is  the  unit 
of  thought,  then  it  is  to  my  way  of  thinking  a  foregone  con¬ 
clusion  that  our  teaching  must  begin  with  this  unit,  and  not 
with  individual  words  and  w'ord  forms.  This,  to  be  sure,  is 
no  new  pro])osition,  but,  taken  in  connection  with  the  ideal 
of  scholarly  work  insisted  upon  in  this  pajier,  may  lead  to  con¬ 
clusions  somewhat  different  from  those  heretofore  arrived 
at.  To  discuss  these,  however,  w'ould  lead  me  too  far  afield. 
Secondly,  we  must  in  the  same  way  disabuse  ourselves  of  the 
idea  that  juirely  linguistic  difficulties  are  the  only  or  at  least 
the  prime  consideration  in  the  selection  of  texts.  T  had  much 
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rather  put  into  the  hands  of  a  beginner  a  text  teeming  with 
syntactical  difficulties,  than  a  text,  however  simple  in  this 
respect,  yet  more  difficult  of  sympathetic  understanding  by 
the  student.  I  fail  to  recall  a  single  German  Reader  which 
does  not  fly  in  the  face  of  all  reason  thru  the  choice  of 
its  selections.  Most  of  these  are  brimfull  and  running  over 
with  peculiar  German  sentiment,  which  the  student  always 
fails  to  understand  and  as  frequently  ridicules.  Recently  1 
took  the  trouble  to  examine  texts  edited  specially  for  first- 
year  reading,  and  among  the  considerable  number  of  such 
editions  it  was  with  difficulty  that  1  found  any  which  would 
appeal  to  the  American  student.  For  second-year  reading 
conditions  are  somewhat  better,  but  largely  only  as  the  result 
of  accident,  since  the  number  of  texts  is  far  greater,  h'ully 
nine-tenths,  however,  are  quite  impossible  selections.  Here 
again  we  have  to  do  with  a  practical  problem  that  will  he 
solved  only  when  the  great  body  of  teachers  come  to  realize 
that  difficulties  other  than  the  purely  linguistic  ought  to  be 
considered  in  the  selection  of  texts. 

As  I  was  recasting  this  paper,  there  was  sent  to  me  by 
Professor  Hohlfeld  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  a  lecture 
delivered  by  him  last  June.  I  was  glad  to  note  that  he  in¬ 
sisted  upon  the  same  general  princijile  for  which  1  have  been 
arguing.  In  his  paper  he  makes  a  suggestion  which  struck 
me  as  directly  in  line  with  the  present  remarks  as  to  texts. 
He  advises  the  use  of  texts  that  treat  topics  with  which  the 
.American  student  is  familiar,  or  can  familiarize  himself  thru 
the  writings  of  American  or  English  authors  on  the  same  or 
similar  subjects.  His  ])oint  is  practically  identical  with  my 
own.  I.  e.,  the  texts  ought  to  contain  an  appeal  to  the  peculiar 
bent  of  the  American  mind.  His  further  suggestion  along 
the  lines  of  a  comparative  study  of  literatures  is  likewise 
worthy  of  consideration.  It  consists  in  bringing  out,  wher¬ 
ever  possible,  analogies  between  the  German  works  read  and 
the  popular  literature  of  America  or  England.  For  my  part, 
I  am  strongly  convinced  that,  if  the  elementary  study  of 
German  is  conducted  along  these  broad  lines,  not  only  will 
the  prejudice  vanish  which  results  from  the  inability  to  enter 
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upon  its  spirit,  but  the  student  will  imperceptibly  be  led  to 
take  the  first  step  toward  acquiring  the  German  point  of  view. 
For,  no  matter  how  careful  our  selections,  every  German  text 
bears  the  stamp  of  its  nationality,  and  if  you  interest  the 
student  in  the  thought,  you  make  it  perceptibly  easier  for  him 
to  appreciate  its  quality. 

I  take  it  that  you  have  noticed  how  in  this  way  linguistic 
study  becomes  transfused  with  the  literary  element.  Let  me 
now  assume  that  the  facility  of  reading  the  language  fluently 
has  been  acquired.  How  should  the  student  approach  the 
study  of  literature  as  literature  in  order  to  get  the  fullest 
benefit  of  his  study?  And  here  too,  I  believe,  the  same 
general  principle  holds  good.  Perhaps  you  will  follow  my 
argument  more  readily  if  I  confine  myself  to  a  concrete  illus¬ 
tration.  Let  me  assume  the  student’s  attention  is  directed  to 
German  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  evident 
that  for  the  average  .American  the  subtle  (jualities  of  this 
literature  must,  at  the  start,  remain  very  much  of  a  closed 
book.  If  it  were  presented  to  him  from  the  distinctively 
German  point  of  view,  he  would  most  likely  be  incapable  of 
independent  reasoning  and  consequently  of  really  satisfying 
conclusions.  lie  might,  indeed,  talk  about  the  peculiar  note 
ringing  thru  this  literature,  he  might  have  something  to  say 
about  the  tremendously  serious  and  deeply  metaphysical 
treatment  of  life,  he  might  discourse  on  poetic  Stiminnii^,  but 
he  would  know  as  little  of  the  true  meaning  of  his  talk  as  would 
you  when  he  got  thru  with  you.  His  talk  would  be  but  the 
echo  of  statements  heard  in  the  lecture  room  or  read  in  critical 
reviews,  and  its  content  therefore  (|uite  valueless  as  the  ex- 
|)ression  of  sound  scholarship.  There  is,  however,  a  way  of 
a])])roaching  this  literature  which  is  full  of  suggestiveness  for 
the  .American  student  and  would  of  itself  prepare  him  for 
appreciative  and  independent  study  of  those  elements  which 
rightfully  appeal  in  the  first  instance  to  his  German  colleague, 
d'reated  as  the  expression  of  the  national  consciousness  of  the 
German  people,  I  am  quite  sure  the  literature  of  this  period 
would  become  the  object  of  a  study  resting  upon  a  .sound  edu¬ 
cational  b.'isis.  Snell  a  study  would  have  proper  regard  for 
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the  peculiar  bent  of  our  own  students,  and  surely  no  period  of 
any  literature  lends  itself  so  readily  and  without  violation  of 
its  real  spirit  to  this  treatment.  It  is  no  such  ditbcult  matter 
to  trace  in  it  the  grradual  development  of  the  three  great 
principles  of  German  national  consciousness,  those  of  political 
unity,  civic  freedom,  and  social  interdependence.  Is  it  not 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  literature  presented  atul  studied 
in  connection  with  the  great  political,  civic,  and  social 
problems  of  German  life  would  both  arouse  a  keener  and 
more  intelligent  interest  in  the  American  stiulent,  with  whom 
these  problems  are  always  uppermost,  and  at  the  same  time 
prepare  him  to  study  those  other  more  subtle  problems  for 
the  very  presence  of  which  in  German  literature  these  em¬ 
pirical  problems  are  themselves  largely  responsible?  I'\w  to 
understand  and  sympathize  with  the  peculiar  and  certainly 
profound  effort  of  the  German  poets  to  express  the  ethical 
content  of  life  in  terms  of  art,  it  is  a  condition  precedent  that 
this  content  become  as  problematical  to  us  as  it  was  and  is 
to  the  Germans,  and  that  to  this  end  the  conditions  of  life 
responsible  for  this  metaphysical  character  of  German  poetry 
become  very  real  to  the  student.  The  more  I  have  seen  of 
literature  study  and  the  more  I  have  listened  to  the  plaint  of 
colleagues  at  Harvard  and  other  universities  respecting  the 
students’  lack  of  deeper  interest  and  independent  conclusions, 
the  more  I  have  been  forced  to  the  view  just  propounded.  \ 
can  conceive  of  no  other  preparation  in  this  country  for 
advanced  study  and  of  no  other  way  in  which  the  ability  may 
be  acquired  of  studying  sympathetically  the  more  subtle 
phases  of  the  literary  life  of  the  German  people,  as  a  possible 
complement  to  the  life  of  our  own  country,  and  as  a  most 
effective  force  in  giving  depth  to  our  perspective  of  life. 

Toiin  F.  Co.\r 
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How  to  make  the  study  of  the  ancient  classics  interesting 
is  a  cjnestion  that  many  would  answer  by  saying  simply,  "  It 
can’t  be  done.”  It  certainly  cannot  be  done  for  some  pupils. 
What  we  must  consider  is  how  to  make  the  study  as  interest¬ 
ing  as  po.ssihle  for  the  good  ones  and  as  little  uninteresting  as 
possible  for  the  poor  ones. 

To  elaborate  theoretical  methods  is  one  thing;  to  put  them 
into  successful  practice  is  another.  In  my  own  experience  I 
find  that  results  are  decidedly  inferior  to  endeavor.  Many  a 
classroom  that  might  be  pavetl  with  the  good  intentions  of 
the  teacher  is  still  an  unhappy  place  for  the  pupils.  This 
discouraging  condition  is  usually  due,  I  think,  to  a  lack  of 
energy  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  or  to  a  lack  of  appreciation 
of  what  the  youthful  mind  requires.  This  laziness  or  mis¬ 
apprehension  is  ordinarily  expressed  in  a  fatal  monotony  of 
method,  and  the  pupils  are  in  the  position  of  those  unfor¬ 
tunate  persons  to  whom  a  housekeeper  serves  every  day  the 
same  bill  of  fare  with  never  a  thought  of  the  benumbing  effect 
upon  the  appetite.  This  discussion  will  accomplish  some¬ 
thing  if  it  arouses  us  to  the  necessity  of  two  things  which 
seem  to  me  absolutely  essential  for  successful  work  in  the 
classroom — variety  of  method  and  constant  mental  activity. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  our  school  children  study 
Greek  and  Latin  under  more  or  less  silent  protest — a  protest 
too  often  supported  by  parental  ignorance  and  even  by  paren¬ 
tal  sympathy.  They  go  to  college,  and  where  the  work  is 
prescribed  for  a  year  or  two,  continue  it  in  the  same  attitude. 
Then,  released  at  last,  they  rush  into  courses  that  many  re¬ 
gard  as  more  practically  beneficial  than  the  so-called  dead 
languages.  Thus,  in  Junior  and  Senior  years,  in  college,  we 
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get  a  half  dozen  students,  some  of  whom  are  not  really  in  love 
with  the  classics,  but  continue  the  work  only  because  they 
are  going  to  teach  or  because  it  is  easier  to  stay  in  the  old 
path  where  they  have  been  started  than  to  go  out  into  the 
fields  and  find  new  ones.  In  a  recent  number  of  the  Forum, 
the  President  of  Western  Reserve  University,  speaking  of 
collegiate  conditions  in  the  United  States,  says:  “  The  presen¬ 
tation  of  all  study  is  made  from  the  side  of  humanity.  The 
dead  languages  are  not  dead.  Latin  and  Greek  live  as  they 
have  never  lived  since  Cicero  spoke  or  Plato  wrote.  Greek 
is  becoming  among  the  most  fascinating  of  all  subjects  for 
many  vitalizing  and  vital  minds.”  Without  wishing  to  be 
thought  pessimistic,  I  am  afraid  the  picture  has  been  painted 
somewhat  brighter  than  the  reality.  The  writer  has,  how¬ 
ever.  expressed  very  effectively  our  ideal. 

Some  of  those  who  escape  from  Greek  and  Latin  at  the 
first  opportunity  realize  afterwards  what  the  study  did  for 
them  and  how  much  more  it  might  have  done  if  they  had 
entered  into  it  with  interest.  Others  look  back  upon  it  as 
an  absolute  waste  of  time  and  tissue.  These,  and  those  who 
have  never  studied  the  classics  at  all,  are  the  ones  who  be¬ 
little  their  importance  at  every  opportunity.  They  make 
Greek  and  Latin  elective  in  college,  even  in  Freshman  year, 
and  by  introducing  a  variety  of  entrance  requirements  carry 
the  elective  system  back  into  the  preparatory  school,  usually 
at  the  expense  of  Cireek  and  T.,atin. 

How  to  imi)rove  this  condition  is  a  question  that  ought  to 
interest  every  teacher  of  the  classics.  And  it  is  not  a  wholly 
I)hilanthropic  interest  by  any  means.  Every  time  a  college 
of  any  im])ortance  abolishes  its  entrance  ref|uirement  of 
Greek,  a  smaller  amount  of  instruction  in  Greek  is  needed  in 
the  preparatory  schools.  For  the  purpose  of  self-preserva¬ 
tion,  then,  if  for  no  higher  reason,  we  must  do  what  we  can 
to  make  the  study  of  the  classics  more  acceptable,  its  useful¬ 
ness  more  a])parent. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  why  is  it  that  this  work  either 
does  not  appeal  to  students  or  actually  repels  them?  First, 
they  are  too  immature  to  realize  what  the  study  does  for 
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them,  secondly  it  is  the  hardest  sort  of  work.  I  should,  per¬ 
haps,  have  put  the  second  reason  first.  The  ordinary  child 
does  not  give  much  thought  to  the  educational  value  of  what 
he  is  doing;  he  spends  his  time  willingly  on  any  trivial  and 
practically  useless  subject,  if  only  it  is  made  interesting  and 
does  not  demand  close  application;  but  he  is  constantly  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  fact  that  his  Greek  lesson  not  only  takes 
more  time,  but  requires  closer  concentration  than  anything 
else.  So,  as  he  struggles  on,  he  feels  more  or  less  distinctly 
that  he  is  wasting  his  time  and  toiling  to  no  purpose.  We 
must  tackle  this  problem,  then,  in  two  ways:  we  must  make 
the  pupil  see  the  benefit  of  what  he  is  doing,  and  we  must,  so 
far  as  possible,  conceal  or  disguise  the  fact  that  it  is  hard 
work.  These  things  are  not  so  easy  to  do  with  children  as 
with  college  students,  and  yet  the  school-teacher,  much  more 
than  the  college  instructor,  must  have  this  thought  in  mind. 
1  know  that  teachers  complain  that  the  colleges  are  con¬ 
stantly  worrying  them  with  increased  demands  and  with  un¬ 
justified  criticisms  of  their  work,  that  they  require  a  better 
quality  of  preparation  than  the  required  quantity  allows. 
.Still,  I  will  venture  to  say  that  the  burden  of  strengthening 
the  position  of  classical  study,  of  saving  it  from  the  pit  of 
<larkncss  into  which  it  is  in  danger  of  falling,  must  rest  in 
large  i)art  on  the  schools.  In  four  years  the  pupil’s  attitude 
toward  Greek  and  Latin  becomes  a  very  definite  one.  so 
definite  that  if  it  is  unfavorable,  the  college  instructor  must 
he  one  of  extraordinary  ability  to  alter  it.  Therefore  T  think 
that  it  is  the  school-teacher  who  must  have  constantly  in  mind 
these  two  thoughts,  or,  perhaps,  otdy  two  aspects  of  the 
same  thought,  how  to  make  the  pui)il  realize  that  he  is  doing 
something  worth  while,  and  how  to  interest  him  so  that  to 
some  extent  he  will  forget  the  dit'ficnlty  of  his  task. 

'I'urning  now  from  theory  to  practice,  let  us  consider  the 
possibilities.  If  yon  should  lecture  to  pupils  occasionally  on 
the  beauties  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature,  ou  the  value  of  the 
mental  training,  as  giving  greater  logic  and  accuracy  of 
thought,  oti  the  better  appreciation  of  all  literature  produced 
by  the  study  of  the  ancient  classics,  they  might  be  impressed 
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with  your  eloquence,  would  probably  remember  for  a  few 
hours  a  part  of  what  you  said,  but  certainly  they  would  not 
be  convinced  at  all.  The  result  must  be  accomplished 
gradually,  not  by  formal  lectures,  but  by  constant  sugges¬ 
tion.  For  the  first  year  of  either  Greek  or  Latin,  I  must  con¬ 
fess  there  appear  to  be  few  devices  that  will  make  the  study 
interesting.  It  is  undeniably  hard  work,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  find  the  sugar  that  will  make  the  medicine  sweet.  And 
yet  I  have  been  more  and  more  convinced  that  upon  that 
year  depends  in  a  majority  of  cases  the  pupil’s  future  success, 
that  as  his  work  is  done  in  that  year,  so  will  it  be  done  in 
those  that  follow.  In  fact,  any  attempt  to  interest  the  pupil 
in  his  subsequent  course  must  be  l)ased  upon  the  assumption 
that  in  his  first  year  he  has  acquired  a  respectable  vocabulary 
and  a  familiarity  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  grammar. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  no  royal  road  to  the 
ancient  classics,  and  that  we  might  as  well  expect  a  child  who 
has  not  yet  learned  to  talk  to  read  and  a])])reciate  the  edi¬ 
torials  in  the  newspaper  as  to  set  a  jnipil  who  has  never  seen 
a  word  of  Latin  to  reading  the  Gallic  tear  in  its  original  form. 
He  certainly  cannot  realize  that  he  is  reading  a  continuous 
and  more  or  less  interesting  narrative,  and  it  must  take  him 
some  time  to  recover  from  the  impression  that  a  Latin  text 
is  valuable  only  because  of  its  vocabulary  and  grammatical 
constructions.  The  work  of  the  first  year  should  be,  I 
believe,  small  and  thoroly  digested  doses  of  words  and  gram¬ 
mar.  'Phis  sort  of  thing  cannot  appeal  to  the  average  child. 
The  best  we  can  do  is  to  make  it  as  little  uninteresting  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Lists  of  words  must  be  learned  by  heart;  I  believe  there 
is  no  more  expeditious  way  of  acquiring  a  vocabulary.  But 
even  this  burden — almost  an  ini])ossible  one  for  some  pupils — 
the  teacher  may  lighten  by  a  judicious  selection  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  words,  and  if  some  rivalry  can  be  created,  consider¬ 
able  interest  may  be  aroused.  If  the  exercises  in  the  book 
are  dull,  let  the  teacher  write  occasionally  more  interesting 
ones.  If  the  members  of  the  class  are  going  to  read  Ctesar 
and  Xenophon  first,  they  nmst,  of  course,  have  the  military 
vocabulary,  hut,  in  spite  of  its  restrictions,  exercises  may  be 
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constructed  that  will  take  them  out  of  the  atmosphere  of 
storm  and  stress  and  give  an  initial  glimmer  of  the  personality 
of  the  people  about  whom  they  are  to  read.  Occasionally, 
to  relieve  the  monotony  of  oral  and  written  drill,  the  teacher 
may  read  aloud  sentences  or  short  passages  in  Greek  or  Latin, 
asking'  volunteers  to  translate.  Of  course,  in  such  exercises 
as  this,  a  few  will  do  most  of  the  work  and  the  plan  cannot  be 
carried  very  far.  But  a  little  variety  in  methods  of  instruc¬ 
tion  does  help  things  along  tremendously  for  teacher  as  well 
as  for  pupil.  The  danger  of  doing  the  same  thing  in  the 
.same  way,  day  after  day  and  year  after  year,  is  one  to  which  we 
are  all  exposed  and  one  to  which  most  of  us  succumb  more  or 
less  completely.  We  acquire  what  was  recently  called  the 
fatal  defect  of  consistency,  and  we  are  interesting  neither  to 
ourselves  nor  to  others.  It  seems  easier  to  do  a  thing  in  the 
familiar  way,  and  yet  when  it  has  reached  the  point  of 
monotony,  would  it  not  be  less  wearisome  to  do  it  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  way? 

After  all,  the  first  year  is  one  of  hard  work,  and  there  is 
little  that  we  can  do  to  relieve  it.  With  the  second  year  the 
possibilities  begin  to  develop.  We  can  then  begin,  I  think, 
to  inspire  in  the  pupil  by  constant  suggestion,  by  the  proper 
treatment  of  what  he  reads,  an  idea  of  its  value  and  of  the 
value  of  the  work,  and  at  the  .same  time  cause  him  to  forget 
or  at  least  not  to  be  oppressed  by  the  difficulty  of  tbe  task. 
Of  course  the  ])ersonality  of  the  teacher  plays  a  large  part  in 
the  solution  of  the  problem.  We  might  consider  at  length 
the  proper  relation  between  teacher  and  pupil,  the  attitude 
that  the  teacher  should  adopt  in  order  to  secure  attention 
and  develop  interest,  but  that  is  a  large  question  that  would 
lead  us  away  from  the  topic  under  discussion.  T  will  .say  this, 
however,  that  probably  in  no  other  profession  is  personality 
more  important  than  in  that  of  the  teacher,  no  business  where 
a  more  delicate  relation  exists  between  two  parties  than  that 
which  the  teacher  must  maintain  with  his  class.  One  re¬ 
members  the  remark  of  Deati  Briggs,  that  the  teacher  is  con¬ 
stantly  walking  on  the  thin  ice  of  popularity  and  is  in 
momentary  danger  of  breaking  tbru.  (^ne  teacher  will  in- 
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terest  his  class  and  win  success,  because  he  has  a  pleasant 
manner,  or  a  haj)py  way  of  talkiiifj^,  wliile  another  will  say 
practically  the  same  thing's  and  his  class  will  he  physically 
restless  and  mentally  bored.  It  is  unfortunate,  unfair,  per¬ 
haps,  but  it  is  only  a  little  more  true  of  teaching  than  of  other 
professions. 

Well,  assuming  that  our  personality  is  moderately  agree¬ 
able,  how  shall  we  accomplish  our  object?  First  of  all,  I 
think,  by  constantly  impressing  upon  the  pupil  the  reality  of 
what  he  is  reading;  by  giving  him  at  the  outset  a  clear  idea 
of  the  man  who  wrote  the  Alncid  or  the  Anabasis,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  not  necessarily  a  detailed  account  of  the  man’s  career, 
loaded  with  dates  and  unimportant  facts,  but  a  simple  state¬ 
ment  of  the  man’s  character  and  position.  Compare  him,  if 
possible,  with  modern  writers  or  familiar  historical  figures. 
In  short,  make  him  a  living  human  being,  not  a  dead  writer 
of  a  dead  language.  Most  modern  text-books  have  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  author’s  life,  but  it  is  generally  very  dry  reading, 
and  if  it  is  too  detailed,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  young  student 
cannot  discriminate  between  what  is  essential  and  what  is 
not.  lie  will  get  no  vivid  impression  of  the  writer  unless  the 
teacher  gives  it  to  him  by  word  of  mouth.  If  there  is  an 
ancient  bust  or  statue  of  the  man,  show  a  photograph  of  it; 
place  it  where  it  can  he  seen  while  the  work  is  being  read. 
The  books  have  jiictures.  of  course,  but  they  are  small,  and, 
as  a  rule,  poor  cojiies  of  the  original. 

Coming  now  to  the  reading,  I  think  the  greatest  difficulty 
is  the  fact  that  we  must  read  in  such  a  disconnected  way, 
stopping  each  day  in  the  middle  of  a  chapter,  in  the  very 
midst  of  an  incident,  perhaps,  that  might  be  interesting  if  we 
could  go  on  immediately  to  the  end;  and  not  only  that,  but 
stop])ing  at  the  end  of  every  sentence  to  ask  (piestions  of 
grammar  sometimes  necessarily  so  numerous  that  the  pupil 
who  dislikes  the  grammar  and  dreads  the  fpiestion.s  must  feel 
as  if  he  were  walking  on  a  barbed- wired  fence,  where  to  keep 
one’s  balance  would  he  sufficiently  difficult,  even  without  the 
danger  of  the  grammatical  points.  For  this  difficulty  there 
is  little  help,  'fhe  grammatical  (piestions  must  be  asked 
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until  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  the  words  assume  in  the 
Ijupil’s  mind  a  greater  importance  than  the  thought.  This 
condition  can  perhaps  he  improved  a  little,  if  the  teacher  will 
coniine  his  questions  to  the  ailvance  lesson  and  let  the  review 
he  read  continuously.  Indeed,  it  may  be  better  if  the  teacher 
regularly  translates  the  review  himself,  always  requiring  the 
class  to  prepare  it,  of  course,  and  having  tests  frequent 
enough  to  assure  himself  that  the  work  is  being  done.  In 
this  way  the  student  gets  an  unbroken  impression  of  at  least 
a  page  or  two.  and  the  idea  may  he  carried  further  by  having 
at  intervals  a  review  of  a  longer  portion,  when  he  should  he 
required  to  translate  i)assages  of  some  length  and  should  he 
asked  (luestions  .about  the  subject-matter. 

This  is  the  only  relief  that  1  know  for  this  fundamental 
ditticnlty.  1  will  speak  now  of  matters  of  detail  which  are 
often  neglected,  hut  which,  if  ])roperly  treated,  should  vitalize 
a  study  that  must  otherwise  he  uninteresting  and  dead. 

In  reading  Ciesar  every  pupil  must  have  a  distinct  idea  of 
the  geography  of  (laul,  the  character  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
the  organization  and  e(|uipment  of  a  Rom.'in  army.  It  may 
he  objected  that  there  is  no  time  for  all  this,  hut  I  am  inclined 
to  insist  that  there  is.  In  fact,  these  suggestions  are  based 
on  the  supposition  that  a  pupil  who  is  interested  and  is  read¬ 
ing  understandingly  will  perform  a  task  better  and  in  a  much 
>horter  time  than  the  one  who  is  not.  I  herefore,  less  time 
will  he  wasted  in  the  cl.assroom  on  h.ilting  translations,  and 
the  time  gained  may  he  given  to  such  things  :is  have  been 
mentioned.  If  the  teacher  takes  ten  minutes  out  of  an  hour 
for  interesting  explanation  and  illustration,  during  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  hour  the  class  will  he  in  a  more  intelligent  and 
more  receptive  condition  than  if  they  had  known  at  the 
beginning  that  the  hour  was  to  he  spent  without  relief  from 
the  question  and  answer  system.  When  a  class  is  reading 
('.'esar,  there  should  he  on  the  blackboard  a  good  map  of 
<  laul,  western  Germany,  and  the  coast  of  Britain,  and  the 
teacher  should  trace  with  colored  chalk  the  movements  of 
C.'esar  from  beginning  to  end.  A  similar  suggestion  may  be 
made  for  the  Auahasis  and  the  AlncU.  Tn  reading  such 
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works  nothing  is  more  important  than  the  geography,  and 
nothing,  I  am  afraid,  is  so  much  neglected.  It  is  not  enough 
to  say  that  a  certain  place  is  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Gaul. 
It  must  be  pointed  out  on  the  map,  and  the  teacher  may  in  a 
few  words  give  his  class  an  impression  of  the  locality.  If 
he  has  ever  been  there  so  much  the  better.  Seeing  the  place 
in  his  mind’s  eye,  he  can  of  course  give  a  much  clearer  descrip¬ 
tion.  I  will  venture  to  say  that  every  teacher  of  Greek  and 
Latin  should  know  Greece  and  Italy  and  the  other  countries 
about  which  he  gives  instruction.  I  have  always  felt  that  I 
could  handle  the  difficulties  of  Caesar’s  bridge  more  success¬ 
fully  since  I  saw  a  division  of  the  German  army  cross  the 
Rhine  on  a  pontoon  bridge  which  it  constructed  not  far  from 
the  place  where  Caesar  crossed.  You  can  teach  the  Iliad 
better  if  you  have  seen  Troy  and  know  from  your  own  obser¬ 
vation  something  about  the  work  of  Schliemann  and  Dorp- 
feld. 

But,  whether  we  have  seen  the  place  or  not,  we  must  make 
use  of  photographs — a  much  neglected  educational  factor. 
Every  school  could  provide  at  small  expense  a  collection 
illustrating  the  classical  works  that  are  read.  I  can  hardly 
say  too  much  about  the  importance  of  this  geographical  ele¬ 
ment — its  importance  for  its  own  sake  as  well  as  for  the 
interest  that  it  gives  to  the  text.  The  ignorance  of  college 
Freshmen  on  the  simplest  points  is  incredible.  One  told  me 
recently  that  Spain  was  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Rome  is  in 
Italy,  Athens  in  Greece,  and  further  than  that  they  do  not 
care  to  commit  themselves.  Geography  is  the  proper  work 
of  the  history  teacher,  but  surely  there  is  no  better  time  to 
teach  it  than  when  a  class  is  reading  a  book  that  describes  a 
place  or  events  connected  with  it. 

To  return  to  Csesar.  We  must,  if  possible,  make  the  pupil 
see  the  Roman  army  and  the  Roman  camp,  and  we  must 
make  him  understand  that  these  campaigns  were  the  first  step 
in  the  Romanizing  of  Gaul,  in  the  creation  of  the  French  peo¬ 
ple  and  the  French  language.  And  in  that  way  we  may  con¬ 
nect  antiquity  with  modern  times  and  make  him  see,  not  only 
the  importance  of  the  language,  but  the  historical  value  of  the 
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subject-matter.  The  history  of  Rome  is  unlike  that  of  any 
other  nation,  at  least  that  of  any  modem  nation.  The  history 
of  England  is  that  of  a  small  portion  of  the  earth’s  surface, 
limited  in  importance  as  it  is  in  territory,  and  running  along 
side  by  side  with  that  of  other  nations  of  equal  extent  and 
equal  independence.  The  history  of  Rome  was  for  centuries 
that  of  the  whole  civilized  world,  and  all  study  of  mediaeval 
and  modern  history  must  start  from  Rome.  Appreciation  of 
that  fact  should  give  the  classical  student  some  respect  for  his 
work. 

Do  not  think  that  I  am  advocating  the  lecture  system  for 
schools.  Even  college  Freshmen  appreciate  and  retain  a  very 
small  portion  of  a  lecture.  But  I  do  think  that  a  teacher  may 
sometimes  devote  a  few  minutes  to  commentary,  which,  tho 
not  retained  in  detail  the  next  day,  leaves  a  general  impression 
that  will  serve  as  a  background  for  the  figures  of  the  text. 

.Another  advantage  of  this  plan  should  be  that  the  teacher 
himself  will  extend  his  knowledge  of  the  subject,  will  even  to 
some  extent  keep  up  with  modern  scholarship.  If  he  is  satis¬ 
fied  to  read  the  text  and  ask  questions  of  grammar,  what  need 
is  there  that  he  should  be  much  further  advanced  than  his 
class?  He  cannot  with  school  children  go  very  far  into  the 
subjects  of  etymology,  or  comparative  grammar  and  phi¬ 
lology.  But  if  he  creates  an  interest  in  ancient  life,  he  must 
have  a  considerable  store  of  knowledge  from  which  to  draw. 
Questions  will  be  constantly  asked,  sometimes  only  remotely 
suggested  by  the  text,  and  he  must  answer  them  or  pay  the 
penalty.  He  finds  himself  at  the  entrance  to  the  whole  field 
of  archaeology  and  classical  antiquities,  and  any  teacher  of 
intellectual  taste  and  activity  will  be  interested  in  what  he 
sees  before  him. 

1  have  taken  Caesar  as  an  example  and  have  tried  to  show 
how  the  reading  may  be  made  more  interesting  and  more 
profitable.  The  same  scheme  may  be  applied  to  any  ancient 
author.  If  a  class,  after  reading  Cicero’s  orations  against 
Catiline,  has  not  in  its  mind’s  eye  a  picture  of  the  Roman 
Forum,  either  the  class  is  abnormally  dull  or  the  teacher  has 
been  guilty  of  criminal  negligence.  Consider  the  classical 
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works  that  are  read  in  school,  how  completely  they  cover  the 
ancient  world, — from  Britain  to  Africa,  from  Gaul  to  Asia 
Minor, — and  what  varied  aspects  of  ancient  life  they  bring 
into  view.  And  yet,  at  the  end  of  four  years,  the  knowledge 
of  many  pupils  is  confined  to  a  list  of  words  more  or  less  long 
and  a  familiarity  with  grammatical  principles  more  or  less 
definite.  They  have  had  constant  drill, — a  thing  of  in¬ 
estimable  value, — but  how  ea.sy  it  would  have  been  and  how 
little  time  it  would  have  taken  to  give  them  something  more 
tangible, — more  practical,  since  that  is  the  favorite  word  of 
the  materialists. 

U])  to  this  point  1  have  been  considering  the  school  course 
as  it  is  now  arranged,  it  i)roperly  belongs  to  the  to])ic  under 
discussion  to  ask  whether  that  course  is  the  one  best  fitted 
to  make  the  study  of  the  classics  interesting  and  profitable. 
It  ap])ears  to  be  a  necessary  weakness  of  the  certificate  system 
of  entrance  to  college,  which  establishes  the  course  of  study 
for  a  majority  of  the  schools,  that  c(uantity  is  recpiired  rather 
than  quality.  \Vc  cannot  establish  a  definite  standard  of 
quality  while  we  can  demand  a  definite  quantity.  Of  course 
we  can  detect  poor  (|uality  when  the  student  is  in  college,  and 
can  in  that  way  ])revent  an  invasion  of  poorly  prepared 
students.  But  we  cannot  publish  in  our  catalog  a  definite 
(piality  re(|uirement.  We  cannot  say  that  the  candidate  must 
have  read  with  a  certain  degree  of  thoroness,  that  he  must 
have  had  the  rerpusite  a])preciation  of  what  he  has  read.  We 
can  say  only  that  he  must  have  read  so  many  books  of  Homer 
and  so  many  orations  of  Cicero.  How  he  reads  it  we  must 
leave  to  the  teacher,  who  is  perhaps  limited  by  lack  of  ability 
or  lack  of  time. 

Assuming,  now,  as  the  great  majority  of  American  colleges 
do,  that  admission  by  certificate  is  a  good  system,  can  we  not 
do  something  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  preparation  under 
that  system?  It  seems  tomethereare  twoways  in  which  this 
can  be  done — by  reducing  the  quantity  and  by  introducing 
electives  into  the  admission  requirements  in  Greek  and  T.atin. 
Cut  the  f|uantity  down  one-quarter,  and  you  give  the  teacher 
time  not  only  for  further  drill,  but  for  the  instructiv^e  com- 
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nientary  that  will  make  the  classics  live.  In  college  an 
absnrclly  small  amount  is  read, — half  as  much  as  should  he 
read, — and  we  are  so  restricted  because  we  ask  the  school¬ 
teachers  to  do  more  than  they  can  do  well.  I  am  so  im- 
])ressed  with  this  fact, — the  superficial  training  of  many  of 
our  students, — that  I  am  inclined  to  propose  the  rule  that, 
within  certain  limits,  the  amount  possible  in  college  is  in  in¬ 
verse  proportion  to  the  number  of  pages  covered  in  school. 
If  the  colleges  required  that  the  .same  amount  of  time  be  given 
to  Greek  and  Latin,  but  demanded  a  reduced  amount  of  read¬ 
ing,  the  inevitable  result  would  be  an  improvement  in  (juality. 

The  other  suggestion  that  1  wish  to  offer  is  this — that  it 
might  be  well  for  the  college  to  devise  a  scheme  of  electives  in 
the  classical  reciuirenients  for  admission,  presenting  a  list  of 
works  including  those  now  recjuired  and  others,  and  leaving 
the  selection  to  the  teacher.  Even  where  colleges  offer  such 
variety,  as  some  of  them  do  to  a  very  limited  extent,  the 
schools  do  not  take  advantage  of  it,  but,  as  a  rule,  read  the 
same  things  year  after  year.  The  great  benefit  of  variety 
would  be  for  the  teacher  himself.  Few  can  read  the  same 
thing  year  after  year  and  retain  any  spontaneous  interest  in  it. 
riie  Venus  of  Melos  herself  no  longer  excites  keen  admira¬ 
tion  after  you  have  seen  her  a  hundred  times.  .\  thing  of 
beauty  is  not  a  joy  forever,  .\fter  five  successive  years  of 
the  Jluui  jilus  grammatical  drill,  its  beautiful  passages  become 
trite  and  tiresome,  and  no  teacher  who  is  not  himself  inspired 
can  inspire  his  class.  I  won’t  say  that  we  can  substitute  any¬ 
thing  for  Homer,  that  every  student  entering  college  with 
( ireek  ought  not  to  have  it;  I  don’t  feel  sure  that  all  students 
ought  not  to  read  something  of  all  the  authors  now  required 
for  admission  to  college.  But  I  do  believe  that  in  general 
too  much  is  read  of  single  works.  The  first  two  years  of 
Greek  and  Latin  deal  almost  exclusively  with  military  historv-; 
the  student  passes  thru  the  tumult  of  battle  until  he  gets  the 
impression  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  did  nothing  but 
fight.  T  believe  that  there  would  be  a  great  gain  if  the  offer¬ 
ing  in  C.Tsar,  Vergil,  the  orations  of  Cicero,  and  Xenophon 
should  be  considerablv  reduced,  and  other  things  substituted. 
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the  substitution  varying  from  year  to  year.  There  is  a  place, 
1  think,  for  schoolbooks  containing  selections  from  classical 
works  not  usually  read  in  schools, — e.  g.,  some  of  the  easier 
odes  of  Horace,  some  of  Cicero’s  letters,  and  possibly  the 
De  Sencctiite  or  De  Amicitia.  In  Greek  something  might  be 
read  that  would  carry  the  pupil  to  Athens,  a  place  that, 
curiously  enough,  he  never  visits  in  his  preparatory-school 
Greek.  It  must  be  remembered  that  a  great  majority  of  the 
pupils  read  Greek  and  Latin  for  only  a  year  at  most  after 
they  leave  school, — that  they  get  four-fifths  of  their  classical 
training  in  school,  and  that  it  is  the  school  and  not  the  college 
that  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  is  responsible  for 
the  classical  knowledge  of  our  educated  citizens.  Therefore 
the  schools  must  give,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  thoro  work 
in  the  language,  as  complete  a  knowledge  as  possible  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  themselves,  their  history,  and  the  various 
aspects  of  their  civilization. 

I  may  finally  summarize  these  suggestions  as  follows:  Many 
teachers  conscientiously  expose  the  dry  bones  of  the  lan¬ 
guage,  until  their  pupils  are  familiar  with  its  elements  and  its 
structure,  but  have  never  realized  that  the  bones  are  only  a 
necessary  part  of  a  living,  breathing  personality.  If  we  want 
to  make  the  classics  interesting,  we  must  pay  more  attention 
to  the  thought,  to  the  people,  to  the  place  where  they  lived, 
and  to  their  manner  of  living.  If  a  teacher  does  not  make 
clear  the  geography  or  topography  of  the  text,  the  appearance 
and  character  of  the  people  introduced,  even  the  best  pupils 
will  have  only  a  vague  idea  of  what  they  are  reading.  This 
can  be  done  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  under  the  present 
system,  in  spite  of  restrictions  of  time.  But  I  have  suggested 
tentatively  two  somewhat  fundamental  changes  in  the  col¬ 
lege  requirements  for  admission,  or  in  the  work  done  by  the 
schools, — namely,  a  diminution  of  quantity  and  an  elective 
arrangement, — which  would  perhaps  make  Greek  and  Latin 
more  interesting  for  both  teacher  and  i)upil. 

H.  E.  Burton 

Dartmouth  Coi.i.eok, 

Hanovkr,  N.  H. 
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FOOTBALL 

Now  that  the  football  season  is  over  and  the  smoke  of 
battle  has  cleared  away,  leaving  visible  the  field  with  its  dead 
and  wounded,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  reiterate  views  that  are 
commonplace,  but  of  common  sense,  regarding  what  is  called 
our  national  game  as  it  is  at  present  played.  I  would  say 
at  the  outset  that  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  athletic  sports  and 
that  it  is  mainly  because  1  do  favor  athletic  sports  in  their 
integrity  that  I  wish  to  enter  a  vigorous  protest  against  a 
somewhat  brutal  usurper,  or  "  mau  on  horseback  ”  in  ath¬ 
letics,  who  is  at  present  enthroned  and  apparently  worshiped. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  the  golden  mean  of  activity  is  most 
conducive  to  health,  strength,  a-nd  happiness.  When  there 
is  too  little  activity, — too  much  inactivity, — physical  weak¬ 
ness,  if  not  disease,  is  likely  to  follow.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  when  activity  is  pushed  to  the  extreme  limit  of  human 
power  and  endurance,  there  is  danger  of  injury  and  of  weak¬ 
ness  also.  “  Training  ”  is  carried  to  an  extreme  in  preparing 
for  rowing  and  football;  the  highest  possible  degree  of  tension 
is  secured,  and  many  suffer  for  life  from  the  severe  strain  in 
going  upward  toward  the  summit  of  training  and  in  going 
downward  after  the  season  is  over.  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
annual  extremes  of  such  training  are  conducive  to  health,  to 
strength  in  the  long  run,  or  to  longevity;  and  tho  the  present 
may  not  reveal  results,  the  future  will  most  assuredly  have  to 
pay,  and  that  with  interest,  the  penalty  of  nature’s  broken 
laws. 

Nor  can  such  a  game  as  football  as  at  present  played  be 
conducive  to  intellectual  health  and  vigor.  It  is  the  mean  of 
physical  activity  that  is  most  invigorating  to  mind  as  well  as 
to  body.  It  is,  of  course,  of  frequent  occurrence  that  athletes 
are  good  students,  but  an  athlete  is  oftener,  if  indeed  not 
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always,  a  good  student  in  spite  of  extreme  devotion  to  ath¬ 
letics  rather  than  because  of  them.  If  Burns  never  wrote 
poetry  while  engaged  in  such  comparatively  reasonable  ac¬ 
tivity  as  holding  the  plow,  what  can  a  boy  do  intellectually 
during  the  football  season,  when  his  mind  is  full  of  nothing 
but  the  game,  and  he  is  not  merely  weary  and  footsore,  but 
so  pounded  and  stiffened  up  that  with  all  his  fortitude  and 
effort  of  will  to  walk  with  an  elastic  step,  he  betrays  his  only 
partially  concealed  i)hysical  and  mental  agony?  Is  such  a 
condition,  which  is  the  rule,  conducive  to  intellectual  de¬ 
velopment? 

Xor  is  it  at  all  certain  that  the  moral  effects  of  football, 
as  at  present  in  vogue,  are  good.  Could  not  morals  be  culti¬ 
vated  to  a  greater  extent  and  to  better  advantage  by  changing 
the  rules  so  that  football  may  again  become  a  genuine  sport, 
and  by  raising,  as  a  result,  other  sports  from  their  present 
neglected  condition  to  a  place  of  honor  and  enthusiasm?  It 
is  said  that  football  makes,  and  has  made,  for  clean  thinking 
and  clean  living  in  colleges.  But  would  not  a  dozen  real 
sf)orts,  enthusiastically  cultivated  by  those  fitted  for  them, 
make  for  more  cleanness  than  one  extreme  form  of  athletics, 
which  ought  to  be  a  sport,  but  which  is  now  the  severest  and 
most  trying  task?  If  reformed  and  stripped  of  its  brutalizing 
tendencies,  football  alone  could  do  more  than  it  now  does  for 
morals.  The  good  moral  effects  of  football  are  to  be 
doid)ted.  Could  we  get  the  resultant  of  all  the  thoughts, 
wishes,  words,  and  actions  elicited  in  the  players  themselves, 
in  the  student  body,  and  in  the  ])ublic.  I  should  fear  for  its 
moral  fpiality.  If  this  a  priori  conclusion  be  discredited,  I 
doubt  also  whether  an  emj)irical  or  statistical  test  will  show 
that  football  players  as  a  class  are  more  moral  than  others,  or 
that  they  have  any  unusual  power  to  take  as  well  as  to  give 
which  others  have  not.  Nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  the 
bead-work  and  power  of  initiative  which  the  game  is  said  to 
furnish  as  nothing  else  can,  shows  itself  in  after  life  in  football 
])layers  any  more,  if  indeed  as  much,  as  in  others. 

It  is  said  that  football  encourages  athletics  generally.  This 
cannot  be  substantiated.  In  fact  it  is  evident  that  football 
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paralyzes  general  athletics.  It  monopolizes  the  attention  of 
the  college  and  the  public;  it  is  football  and  nothing  but  foot¬ 
ball;  and  only  the  few  who  are  fit  for  it  can  play  it.  The 
others  stand  around  and  can  only  shout  or  merely  wish  that 
they,  too,  could  play  it,  instead  of  playing  other  excellent 
games  for  which  they  are  fitted.  But  those  other  games  are 
looked  down  upon  and  hence  neglected.  Such  sports  as 
tennis,  basket-ball,  boxing,  fencing,  running,  jumping,  and 
even  baseball  are  so  overshadowed  by  the  all-absorbing 
fashion  to  play  football  that  many  are  even  afraid  to  say  a 
good  word  for  them.  Verily,  fad  and  fashion  rule  in  athletics 
as  in  the  social  world.  The  college  attention,  both  of  boys 
and  girls,  is  concentrated  upon  football  alone;  and  football  is 
now  so  professionalized  that,  as  I  have  said,  only  the  few — 
those  who  can  stand  the  test  and  make  the  team — can  play 
it.  And  even  to  these,  instead  of  being  a  sport,  it  is  work 
pushed  to  the  limit  of  human  endurance.  If  sport  or  play 
is  activity  as  an  end  and  work  is  activity  for  an  end,  football 
as  at  present  practiced  by  first,  and  even  by  second  teams  in 
colleges,  is  no  more  a  sport  than  is  a  circus  performance:  in 
fact  it  is  a  performance.  It  is  not  only  a  labored  performance, 
but  such  a  dangerous  one  that  the  best  players  are  as  fearful 
of  entering  a  game  as  a  soldier  of  going  to  battle,  and 
Sheridan  said  that  only  a  fool  is  not  fearful  then.  Many 
])layers  are  on  teams,  not  because  it  is  their  wish,  but  because 
they  dare  not  hold  back,  thru  fear  of  being  called  cowardly, 
or  of  being  charged  with  lack  of  college  patriotism.  I’nder 
the  pressure  of  fashion  and  the  ideal  embodied  in  football, 
many  are  enrolled  for  its  battles  against  the  wishes  of  parent.s 
and  the  better  judgment  of  the  boys  themselves.  .Xnd  no 
wonder  they  fear.  for.  as  Herbert  Spencer  says,  the  game 
comes  as  near  a  fight  as  the  absence  of  weapons  will  allow. 
Can  it  be  said  that  such  a  condition  is  favorable  to  either 
morals  or  athletic  sports  in  general?  Have  not  "  field  days.” 
with  their  numerous  ‘‘  events  ”  in  a  variety  of  sports  been  dis- 
ai^pcaring  as  fa.st  as  football  days  have  grown  numerous?  is 
it  the  latter  condition  that  shows  extensive  cidtivation  of 
athletics  in  general? 
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But  it  is  said  that  the  game  cultivates  a  spirit  of  amity 
between  colleges.  Is  that  amity  which  we  see  aroused  be¬ 
tween  two  institutions,  where  there  are  charges  of  profession¬ 
alism,  attempts  to  “  rush  ”  other  colleges  and  high  schools, 
detectives  to  watch  other  games,  a  mix-up  frequently  in  a  war 
of  w'ords,  not  only  between  students,  coaches,  and  football 
managers,  but  even  between  otherwise  dignified  professors 
in  the  opposing  institutions?  Amity  indeed!  In  fact,  to 
paraphrase  an  adage,  it  may  be  said  that  football  creates  much 
of  the  ill-will  it  allays,  but  does  not  allay  all  the  ill-will  it 
creates.  In  this  age  of  easy  association  there  are  certainly 
other  and  better  means  of  amity. 

'I'he  reasons  given  in  favor  of  football  in  its  present  form 
are  mere  subterfuges.  We  are  all  accustomed  to  delude  our¬ 
selves  and  others  in  this  way.  If  a  person  does  not  wish  to 
do  a  certain  thing  he  often  takes  refuge  in  a  kind  of  diplomacy 
(which  is  said  to  be  only  a  neat  method  of  lying!)  and  gives 
all  sorts  of  excuses  which  seem  plausible  enough,  and  which 
must,  in  any  event,  be  accepted  by  the  other  party.  But  the 
real  reason  he  keeps  to  himself — away  in  the  background, 
or,  it  may  be,  below  the  threshold  of  his  consciousness,  as  the 
psychologists  would  say.  If  a  man  does  not  wish  to  go  to 
church  or  to  accept  an  invitation,  he  has  a  variety  of  appar¬ 
ently  plausible  excuses,  but  the  real  reason  is  that  he  does 
not  wish  to  go.  Were  it  a  football  game  he  would  go! 
Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way,  and  where  there  is  no 
will  there  is  no  possible  way.  We  are  all  given  more  or  less 
to  a  kiiifl  of  plausibility,  and  those  who  have  football  in  charge 
in  the  large  institutions,  and  who  are  therefore  in  a  position 
to  set  the  fashion,  assign  such  reasons  as  the  foregoing  in  de¬ 
fense  of  football  or  allow  such  reasons  to  represent  them  in  a 
laissez-faire  manner.  If,  however,  they  would  make  a  self- 
examination  or  open  the  door  to  their  subliminal  self,  they 
would  find,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  not  the  reasons  usually 
given,  but  the  two  following  ones,  among  others,  for  keeping 
football.  Czar-like,  upon  the  throne. 

First,  it  is  an  idol  that  strongly  appeals  to  common,  aver¬ 
age,  fibysical  lininan  nattire  with  its  surviving  instincts  for 
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fight,  danger,  and  blood.  It  is  said,  and  with  truth,  that  you 
do  not  need  to  scratch  a  Russian  very  deep  to  find  the  Tartar. 
The  animal  in  us  all  is  still  vigorous;  we  frequently  feel  his 
stirrings.  The  Roman  amphitheater  exemplified  the  kind 
of  sport  which  this  animal  craves,  and  two  thousand  years 
are  not  much  in  the  evolution  of  man.  Only  a  hundred  years 
ago  the  animal  instinct  so  manifested  itself  in  refined  women 
even,  that,  on  the  great  day  in  the  French  Revolution  when 
Paris  seemed  drunk  and  mad,  they  were  seen  to  drink  blood 
from  the  skulls  of  their  victims.  Football  is  a  strong,  rough, 
rude,  dangerous,  and  somewhat  brutal  game,  and  so  it  appeals 
to  and  easily  pleases  this  average  of  humanity;  it  satisfies  the 
animal  in  us.  The  rougher  element  support  it  heartily,  and 
gambling  flourshes  on  the  bleachers  and  in  the  gambling 
places  before  the  game.  Hut  should  it  not  be  reformed  so 
that,  instead  of  api)ealing  to  the  baser  nature  of  humanity,  it 
will  elicit  and  cultivate  the  higher  nature? 

Secondly,  and  1  am  sorry  to  .say  it,  the  larger  institutions, 
in  an  apparent  scramble  for  members,  make  use  of  football 
for  advertising  ])urposes.  They  have  large  numbers  to 
choose  from,  and  hence  having  a  team  that  can  carry  every¬ 
thing  before  it  from  anumg  the  smaller  institutions,  they  are 
idolized  because  of  football,  and  young  men  and  women, 
wishing  to  be  among  winners,  tend  to  flock  thither;  it  is  the 
band-wagon  ”  idea.  Presidents  of  the  big  iu.stitutions  will 
probably  not  assent  to  the  foregoing  as  the  two  really  moving 
cau.ses  of  the  dominance  of  football  and  their  advocacy  of  it; 
but  would  it  receive  their  supjiort  if  those  two  motives  were 
lacking?  And  yet  tho.se  two  motives  are  anything  but 
worthy.  Does  the  end  justify  the  means?  'Phat  advertising 
is  the  latent  but  real  motive  is  seen  often  in  the  attempt  to 
maintain  a  football  team  in  .some  normal  schools  in  oriler  to 
keep  them  from  becoming  institutions  solely  for  young 
women.  'Phe  evident  purp(»se  here  is  to  keep  the  few  yonng 
men  thev  have  from  going  elsewhere. — not  to  help  them  by 
football. — for  a  physical  test  would  exclude  many  of  these 
as  liable  to  injury  from  it. — but  to  keep  them  by  it  and.  if 
])ossibIe.  to  draw  others.  It  is  a  pitiable  struggle  thus  to 
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attempt  to  survive  by  advertising  after  the  fashion  set  by  the 
great  institutions.  Xot  that  advertising  is  an  evil,  but  it  is 
an  evil  to  use  a  performance  of  that  character  to  advertise. 
It  was  refreshing  and  encouraging  to  note  that  Ex-President 
Cleveland,  speaking  in  behalf  of  the  trustees  of  Princeton, 
at  the  inauguration  of  President  Wilson,  had  the  courage  to 
sound  a  note  of  warning  on  athletics  and  by  implication  to 
throw  his  influence  against  the  idea  that  football  is  the  chief 
business  of  either  a  student  or  a  college.  If  the  game  is  too 
brutal,  is  it  not  cowardly  in  the  big  institutions  not  to  take  it 
in  hand  immediately  and  vigorously,  and  thus  do  a  service 
to  both  athletics  and  education  ? 

Is  football  as  at  present  played  and  idolized  not  a  false 
ideal?  Many  of  the  State  universities,  and  probably  other 
colleges,  do  not  stand,  among  the  high  schools  of  their  re- 
sjiective  States,  for  scholarship  and  culture,  but  for  football. 
Many  of  the  high-school  teachers  bear  testimony  to  this  fact. 
Their  college  papers  and  the  local  press  give  much  more  space 
to  football  than  to  the  great  and  vital  f)Ccasions  of  university 
life,  and  would  lead  one  to  think  that  the  institutions  exist 
primarily  for  football.  The  Coach  is  the  big  man  with  the 
big  salary  and  is  known  far  and  wide,  while  the  i)resident 
fnotice  the  capitalization!)  may  be  unknown.  And  yet  after 
all  what  is  this  one  exhibition — 1  will  not  call  it  sport — worth 
to  health,  scholarship,  character,  conduct,  citizenship,  or  life? 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  the  common-sense  thing  and  the 
brave  thing  to  reform  football  vigorously,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  support  generously  and  enthusiastically  other  ath¬ 
letic  sports,  so  that  in  variety  they  shall  dispense  physical 
health  and  intellectual  and  moral  vigor  among  students 
generally,  and  give  to  the  public  the  benefit  and  pleasure  of 
witnessing  many  true  sports  anil  not  only  a  single  physical 
exhibition. 

JosKPii  Kknnf.dy 

Univkrsitv  of  North  Dakota, 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  EDICTS  OF  LJOl  IN  CHINA 

In  discussing  the  recent  changes  in  China’s  educational 
system — or,  more  strictly  speaking,  the  recent  educational 
edicts — I  propose  hrst  to  present  a  brief  review  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  more  important  edicts  which  have  appeared 
during  the  past  year  respecting  education;  then  to  indicate 
some  points  of  interest  in  the  historic  relations  of  these  edicts, 
that  is,  to  study  the  evolution  of  them;  and  finally,  to  note 
some  current  facts  which  may  throw  light  on  the  much- 
mooted  question  whether  the  so-called  changes  in  China’s 
educational  system  are  of  any  real  significance,  or  are  merely 
a  matter  of  empty  words. 

A - THE  EDICTS 

Taking  the  edicts  at  face  value,  we  find  in  them  a  remark¬ 
able  array  of  efforts  at  educational  reform  on  the  part  of  the 
Imperial  Ciovernment  in  the  six  months  of  1901.  The  sub¬ 
jects  embraced  in  the  several  parts  of  this  reform  scheme  may 
conveniently  be  distinguished  into  four  groups: 

1.  The  civil  service  examination  system. 

2.  The  military  examination  system. 

3.  Education  abroad. 

4.  The  national  school  system. 

The  civil  service  examinations  we  take  first,  because  they 
may  be  regarded  as  the  pivotal  point  of  the  nation’s  educa¬ 
tional  system — that  upon  which  everything  else  turns.  Co- 
rclated  with  them,  but  of  minor  educational  significance,  are 
the  military  examinations. then  the  sending  of  Chinese  youths 
to  foreign  lands  to  study  is  the  most  direct  method  of  getting 
China  infused  with  the  civilization  of  the  West;  but  for  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  enlightenment  depends  on  the  kind 
of  schooling  they  can  get  at  home;  accordingly  we  come  to 
this  subject  last,  as  the  basis  of  the  whole  series. 
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I.  Civil  scri’icc  examinations — The  Edict  of  VTI.  month, 
1 6th  day  is,  of  course,  of  prime  interest.  The  introductory 
sentences,  which  are  admirable  in  their  tone,  may  be  roughly 
translated  as  follows: 

A  decree  respecting  the  examination  system  for  the 
choice  of  men  of  talent.  The  general  plan.  Our  dynasty 
has  followed  the  time-honored  methods  of  the  preceding 
Ming,  using  the  Pah-kn-vcen,  the  eight-legged  essay,  in  select¬ 
ing  scholars.  Distinguished  ministers  and  great  litterateurs 
have  been  found  in  large  number  cherishing  the  zeal  of  learn¬ 
ing.  But  the  means  of  choosing,  in  the  course  of  over  two 
hundred  years,  has  become  more  and  more  faulty.  Scholars 
have  aimed  only  to  get  name  and  place,  even  by  subterfuges 
and  deceit,  not  grasping  the  lofty  jjurport  of  classics  and  his- 
tor}-.  Now  it  is  urgent  that  we  seek  real  learning  and  that 
we  correct  abuses.  Moreover,  at  this  juncture,  all  nations  in 
their  intercourse  show  the  utmost  shrewdness  and  intel¬ 
ligence;  and  it  is  of  highest  importance  that  we  widen  our 
thought  to  all  lands  in  order  to  develop  latent  abilities;  there¬ 
fore  . 

The  edict  then  ])roceeds  to  set  forth  the  new  plan  of  e.x- 
amination,  viz.,  that  in  bf>th  lf)cal  and  ])rovincial  ICxamina- 
tions  there  shall  be  these  three  general  divisions: 

(1)  Chinese  government  and  history. 

(2)  Covernment  and  sciences  of  ff)reign  nations, 
d'he  Four  Books  and  the  k'ive  Classics. 

d'he  test  in  the  first  division  is  to  be  by  a  lun,  or  discussion, 
compnCing  five  jiapers;  in  the  second  a  jiresentation  of  facts 
in  five  branches;  in  the  third  a  de<luction  of  moral  teaching. 
The  three  divisions  of  the  examination  arc  to  be  given  c<|ual 
weight  in  judging  the  proficiency  of  the  candidate,  and  ex¬ 
aminers  are  forbidden  to  attach  controlling  weight  to  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  any  one  flivisif)n.  In  the  examinations  for  higher 
degrees,  including  the  Imperial  and  jialace  examinations  for 
Chintze  and  llanlin,  the  first  two  classes  oi  subjects  named 
(the  modern  subjects)  are  likewise  to  be  used.  Tn  these  ex¬ 
aminations,  one  and  all,  whenever  the  Four  Bociks  and  Five 
Classics  are  introduced,  it  is  forbi<lden  to  use  the  pah-kn-wen ; 
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in  every  test  it  is  required  that  there  be  a  true  trial  of  the 
candidate’s  own  ability,  with  none  of  the  old-time  subter¬ 
fuges.  Hereafter  the  study  of  the  Four  Books  and  Five 
Classics,  tho  regarded  as  of  fundamental  importance,  is  to  be 
directed  expressly  to  preparation  for  usefulness  in  the  service 
of  ihe  Sovereign. 

This  monumental  edict  of  the  VII.  month,  i6th  day,  was 
preceded  by  two  preliminary  edicts  in  the  same  line,  that  of 
the  V.  month,  17th  day,  providing  for  special  examinations 
by  provincial  authorities  to  select  good  men  for  immediate 
service,  and  that  of  the  VI.  month,  4th  day,  enjoining  that 
such  examinations  be  real,  thoro,  and  not  merely  formal. 

2.  Military  examination  system — On  this  subject  there  were 
three  edicts,  all  appearing  in  the  VII.  month.  That  of  the 
1 6th  day  abolishes  the  old  plan  of  testing  military  proficiency 
by  mere  feats  of  strength  and  dexterity.  That  of  the  29th 
day  provides  for  the  establishment  of  schools  of  military 
science  in  the  various  provinces,  following  the  example  of  the 
Hupeh  military  colleges.  That  of  the  30th  day  deals  with  the 
organization  and  teaching  staff  of  such  schools. 

The  tone  of  these  edicts  is  eminently  progressive:  if  fol¬ 
lowed  up  with  deeds,  they  may  one  day  be  credited  with  great 
historical  significance.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  cite  them  in 
detail. 

3.  Education  abroad — On  the  V.  month,  20th  day,  appeared 
a  notable  edict  commanding  the  Chinese  ministers  to  the 
various  countries  to  seek  out  Chinese  youths,  sons  of  mer¬ 
chants  and  others  living  abroad,  who  have  attained  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  foreign  studies,  and  to  send  them  back  to  China  to 
he  employed  in  the  public  service.  The  iwoficiency  is  to  be 
judged,  in  the  first  place,  by  their  possession  of  diplomas  or 
certificates  from  foreign  schools,  or  by  their  having  written 
books.  On  their  return,  they  are  to  be  presented  to  the 
Board  of  (lovernnient  for  recommendation  to  the  Throne,  and 
a  special  examination  may  be  ordered  to  determine  their 
(lualification  for  particular  posts. 

A  complementary  edict  to  this  first  one  under  date  VIII. 
month, sthday,  sets  forth  a  comprehensive  scheme  for  sending 
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young  men  abroad  to  study.  Viceroys  of  all  provinces  are 
commanded  to  emulate  the  example  of  those  of  the  Liang-Hu 
and  Szechuan,  selecting  young  men  of  good  character,  well 
qualified,  and  to  provide  for  their  expenses  while  engaged  in 
their  studies  in  foreign  lands.  Those  who  wish  to  go  on  their 
own  charges,  if  found  fit,  are  to  be  given  equal  standing.  All 
are  to  be  certified  to  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  China 
abroad  for  their  supervision.  Having  attained  proficiency  in 
foreign  studies,  they  are  to  be  admitted  on  their  return  to 
special  examinations  for  grades  corresponding  to  Chiijen  and 
Chintze. 

4.  The  national  school  system — On  the  subject  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  general  educational  system  the  great  edict 
is  that  of  the  VTII.  month,  28th  day.  After  reciting  the  need 
of  the  country  for  men  of  educated  ability,  and  citing  the 
previous  establishment  of  a  University  at  Peking,  it  proceeds 
to  a  radical  command,  viz.;  that  the  shuyuan,  or  examination 
agencies,  of  all  the  provincial  capitals  be  changed  into  ta  hsuc 
t'ang  or  colleges;  tliat  in  every  fu  and  clwio  there  be  estab¬ 
lished  cluing  hsue  t'ang  or  academies,  and  in  every  hsien  or 
district  hsiao  hsue  t'ang  or  elementary  schools.  Furthermore, 
mung  yang  hsue  t’ang  or  primary  scho(ds  are  to  be  increased 
in  number.  In  the  system  of  teaching,  it  is  provided  that  the 
Four  Hooks  and  the  h'ive  Classics  in  their  larger  purport  (ta  i) 
are  to  have  precedence,  and  after  them,  Chinese  history  and 
principles  of  government  and  sciences  both  native  and 
fi>reign.  1^'or  all  these  matters  of  school  organization  there 
are  to  be  regulations  clrawn  u])  by  the  Board  of  Government, 
Chen-won-diu,  and  the  Bf)ard  of  Rites. 

Two  other  edicts  on  this  subject  appearefl  in  the  X.  month. 
I'hat  of  the  15th  flay  prescribes  that  the  regulations  of  the 
Chinanfu  cf)llege.  established  by  Governor  Yuan  Shi-k‘ai. 
shall  be  taken  as  the  nifxlel  for  the  ])rf)vinces  ami  directs  the 
Boarfl  of  Government  to  distribute  copies  of  these  regulations 
tf)  the  provincial  authorities,  d  hat  of  the  25th  day  directs 
the  Gfivernment  Boar<l  to  <lraft  a  regular  scheme  f)f  promo¬ 
tions  in  schfjf)ls  :md  cf>lleges  with  final  examinations  umler 
official  direction,  whereby  candidates  may  attain  rank  cor- 
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responding  to  the  several  established  degrees  in  the  old  ex¬ 
amination  system. 

B - HISTORICAL  SETTING 

Scientific  precision  would  require  that  we  take  at  least  two 
views  of  the  historic  relations  of  these  educational  develop¬ 
ments:  (i)  to  note  wherein  the  new  plan  breaks  with  the  old; 
(2)  to  trace  the  early  suggestions  of  t’.ie  present  proposals;  in 
a  word  we  should  study  these  edicts  both  as  a  revolution  and 
as  an  evolution.  As  to  the  first  point  of  view  it  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  now  to  suggest  the  old  systems  without  elaborating  the 
contrast.  The  examination  halls  and  the  pahkn  u’enclimg, 
the  strenuous  struggle  for  place,  and  the  travesty  on  justice 
in  the  formalism  of  the  tests  and  in  the  use  of  money  in  lieu  of 
ability — these  are  the  familiar  features  of  the  examination 
system  by  which  China  has  attempted  to  secure  “  justice, 
honesty,  and  the  best  first.”  As  to  studying  abroad,  the  re¬ 
pressive  self-sufticient  policy  of  Chinese  education  has  largely 
sliut  out  her  youth  from  these  advantages  of  foreign  study, 
which  the  more  enlightened  government  of  Japan  has  so 
eagerly  utilized.  The  barren  memory  training  given  to  boys 
in  the  Chinese  schools,  the  traditional  devotion  of  scholars  to 
the  ancient  classics,  and  their  indifference  to  the  movements 
of  modern  history,  are  sufficient  suggestion  of  the  vast  ad¬ 
vance  of  ideals  of  educational  organization  to  be  found  in 
these  documents  of  the  last  half  year. 

The  second  historical  aspect  of  these  edicts — the  study  of 
their  evolution^ — is  more  interesting  and  more  difficult.  Tt 
is  of  primary  iiniiortance  that  we  guanl  against  thinking  of 
these  edicts  as  new  propositions  and  expecting,  thereupon, 
that  the  new  broom  will  sweep  clean. 

Cioitig  no  further  back  than  the  period  of  the  reform  move¬ 
ment  in  1898,  T  believe  that  we  shall  find,  in  the  connection 
between  the  two  movements,  the  key  to  a  just  estimate  of  the 
significance  of  each.  Turn  the  pages  of  the  pamphlet  con¬ 
taining  the  reform  edicts  of  1898.  and  you  will  be  startled  to 
find  many  of  their  provisions,  especially  on  education,  word 
for  word  the  same  as  these.  The  abolition  of  the  pahkn 
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vcencliang  and  the  introduction  of  modern  branches  in  ex¬ 
aminations;  the  reform  of  the  military  examination  system; 
the  employment  of  real  ability  in  public  service;  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  the  shnyiian  and  the  establishment  of  a  graded 
system  of  schools  and  colleges  culminating  in  a  great  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Peking  all  were  included  in  the  edicts  of  1898. 
The  only  relic  of  these  innovations  that  survived  the  shock  of 
the  coup-d’etat  was  the  Peking  University.  Now  all  the  other 
projects  have  been  reinaugurated,  with  more  orderly  method 
and  with  important  amplifications;  while  the  University  is  to 
be  reorganized  on  a  more  practical  basis.  And  tho,  by  a 
strange  freak  of  fortune,  the  University  has  within  a  few 
weeks  been  practically  done  away  with  by  the  dismissal  of 
the  entire  foreign  staff,  this  too  may  only  tend  to  prove  the 
wisdom  of  the  present  administration.  The  reform  of  1898 
was  a  forced  growth — a  hothouse  product — nurtured  by 
scholarly  enthusiasm  and  Imperial  zeal.  It  presented  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  what  the  common  soil  of  the  country 
might  i)roduce  under  proper  conditions,  and  so  conduced,  in 
an  educational  way,  to  the  development  of  it  to  the  more 
Jiatural  advance  movement  of  last  year.  The  present  educa¬ 
tional  reform  is  still  chiefly  on  paper,  but  the  edicts  have  a 
measured  tone  that  indicates  not  only  serious  intention,  but 
reserve  strength.  So  far  as  I  have  noticed  there  has  been,  in 
these  edicts,  no  direct  ap])cal  to  the  gentry  and  literati  to 
come  forward  with  their  ])rivate  funds  for  the  establishment 
of  schools.  Yet  they  have  thus  come  forward  in  great  num¬ 
bers.  In  the  edicts  of  1898  we  find  reiterated  appeals,  to  the 
j)oint  of  j)eevishness,  for  such  support,  and  yet  it  failed  to 
come. 

Another  forerunner  of  these  edicts,  which  must  be  men¬ 
tioned  in  connection  with  those  of  1898,  is  the  remarkable 
book  of  the  Vicerf)y  Chang  Chi-tung.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
recall  that  he  ])roposed  the  very  measures,  and  in  the  very 
terms,  which  were  enibodie«l  in  some  of  the  most  radical  of 
the  educational  edicts  of  1898  and  re])roduced  as  we  have  seen 
in  i(/)i. 

'fins  leads  us  to  note,  finally,  among  the  springs  of  the 
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present  movement  the  later  joint  memorial  of  the  two 
Yangtze  Viceroys.  This  bold  and  able  document,  which 
appeared  just  at  the  close  of  the  fateful  year  of  the  Boxer  out¬ 
break,  proposed  specifically  the  four  lines  of  educational  re¬ 
form  which  we  have  found  followed  out  in  these  edicts. 

In  fact,  we  must  credit  much  of  the  present  movement  to 
the  admittedly  weighty  influence  in  the  Councils  of  State  of 
these  two  men,  together  with  the  present  Viceroy  of  Chihli. 
Remembering  that  the  foreign  plenipotentiaries  in  the  proto¬ 
cols  kept  hands  off  the  subject  of  internal  reforms,  we  shall 
find  ourselves  as  discredited  by  history  if  we  fail  to  accord 
high  praise  to  men  like  these — men  who,  facing  the  future 
and  the  light,  still  stand  firmly  on  the  traditions  of  twenty- 
five  centuries  of  the  world’s  most  scholarly  culture — who,  by 
so  doing,  are  able  to  keep  their  hold  on  the  hearts  of  their 
countrymen;  and,  as  we  may  justly  hope,  will  prove  able  to 
carry  the  nation  forward  in  the  path  of  a  rational  reform. 

It  remains  to  find  out  if  these  edicts  have  begun  to  materi¬ 
alize  into  fact.s.  The  edicts  may  be  taken  as  expressing  the 
official  sentiments  of  the  Cioverninent.  It  is  mroe  important 
to  know  how  far  they  represent  the  private  views  of  officials 
and  literati,  for  officials  and  literati  control  public  opinion, 
and  public  opinion  determines  whether  edicts  shall  be  en¬ 
forced  or  not. 

.Vs  to  the  introduction  of  Western  branches  in  examina¬ 
tions  we  cannot  report,  because  no  important  examinations 
have  been  held  since  the  new  order  began.  The  eagerness  of 
scholars  to  enter  schools  for  the  study  of  Western  science, 
however,  indicates  that  they  expect  such  studies  to  serve 
them  in  obtaining  official  position.  .Vs  to  sending  students 
abroad,  there  has  niK|uestionabIy  been  a  great  impetus  given 
to  this  movement  within  the  past  year.  It  is  said  that  some 
five  hundred  Chinese  students  have  been  sent  to  Japan. 

It  is  in  the  establishment  of  schools  that  we  find  the  most 
tangible  evidence  of  a  new  spirit  in  education.  .V  very  con¬ 
siderable  list  might  be  made  of  academies  recently  founded 
in  leading  cities,  especially  in  the  middle  and  southern  prov¬ 
inces,  bv  i)rovincial  officials  and  by  the  local  gentry.  The 
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items  of  this  tenor  in  the  daily  press  have  been  the  best  proof 
of  this  advance  movement. 

As  indicating  official  intentions  the  most  prominent  of 
recent  foundations  is,  of  course,  the  Shantung  Provincial 
College  at  Chinanfu.  It  is  too  early  to  speak  of  its  work,  but 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  instituted  by  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
fluential  of  Chinese  statesmen,  and  is  progressing  on  a  plan  of 
liberal  education  is  sufficient  promise  of  progress.  A  cor¬ 
responding  institution  is  projected  now  for  Chihli  at  the  pro¬ 
vincial  capital,  Paotingfu.  Other  provincial  Governors  and 
Viceroys  are  moving  in  the  same  direction,  slowly  and  tenta¬ 
tively  perhaps,  but  if  they  only  continue  to  move  we  cannot 
complain. 

One  of  the  most  notable  enterprises  I  have  seen  in  this  field 
is  the  new  \Vu-ch‘eng  High  School  at  Peking.  It  is  es¬ 
tablished  by  Chen  Pi,  Governor  of  Peking,  with  the  financial 
co-operation  of  the  Viceroy  of  Chihli.  It  opened  on  I.  moon, 
15th  day  ('Chinese),  in  modest  quarters,  in  the  Southern  City, 
with  accommodation  for  eighty  students,  all  in  the  beginning 
class,  d'he  course  is  to  comprise  six  years,  with  practically 
all  the  work  in  English,  five  days  of  the  week  being  wholly 
given  to  English  subjects,  including  the  sciences.  At  the 
head  of  the  English  work  is  an  accomplished  scholar,  Mr. 
M’ang  Shohliang,  a  former  student  at  Greenwich,  and  later  a 
professor  in  the  Tientsin  Naval  College.  The  Governor  of 
Peking  takes  an  active  personal  interest  in  the  institution. 

Nothing  I  have  seen  in  China,  however,  has  interested  me 
more  than  the  Peking  Industrial  School,  established  by 
private  gifts  of  enlightened  Chinese.  It  undertakes,  in  a  most 
intelligent  and  orderly  way,  to  rlo  for  Chinese  boys  just  what 
the  Drexel  Institute  in  Philadelphia  or  the  Armour  Institute 
in  Chicago  attempts  for  the  youth  of  a  great  American  city. 
Even  the  oppr^sition  which  the  institution  has  recently  en¬ 
countered  bids  fair  to  prove  its  strength,  ainl  to  show,  what 
is  iiKjre  im|)ortant,  that  the  cf)ntrolling  public  sentiment,  even 
in  Peking,  is  in  fa\or  of  |)rogressive  and  liberal  measures  in 
education. 

d  here  is  no  index  of  educational  advance  more  significant 
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than  the  printing-press.  The  vernacular  dailies  of  Shanghai 
are  increasing  in  number  and  in  the  boldness  of  their  thought. 
Some  of  the  keenest  of  applications  of  Western  history  to 
Chinese  problems  may  be  found  in  their  editorial  columns. 
'I'he  translation  of  books  into  Chinese  is  taxing  the  capacity 
of  Chinese  printing  houses.  Type-setters’  wages  have  risen, 
and  the  Jesuit  Industrial  School  at  Sicawei  finds  it  difficult  to 
hold  its  printer-pupils  as  apprentices.  One  Shanghai  print¬ 
ing-house  has  entered  into  a  contract  with  a  translation- 
company,  made  up  of  students  in  Japan,  to  pay  $i  per  1000 
words  translated  from  books  on  specified  subjects,  and  to  take 
500,000  words  per  month, — that  is,  to  pay  $6000  per  year  for 
translation  alone.  The  publications  of  new  geographies  and 
other  scientific  works  by  a  large  mission  press  in  Shanghai 
cannot  keep  pace  with  the  demand,  1000  copies  of  a  recent 
geography,  costing  about  a  dollar  a  copy,  having  been  taken, 
in  one  order,  by  the  new  college  at  Chinanfu.  The  well- 
known  “  Diffusion  Society  ”  has  increased  its  translation  staff 
and  is  preparing  text-books  on  a  larger  scale  than  ever  before 
to  meet  an  actual  and  steadily  growing  demand. 

During  the  recent  visit  in  the  north  I  had  the  privilege  of 
meeting  several  of  the  best-known  educators  of  China,  both 
native  and  foreign.  From  all  of  them  T  sought  light  on  the 
present  state  and  prospects  of  education.  I  should  not  be 
warranted  in  (ptoting  them  directly,  but  I  may  summarize  my 
own  convictions,  as  developed  from  what  T  have  seen  and 
heard  as  follows; 

1.  Chinese  educational  reform  is  a  fact. 

2.  It  will  progress  slowly,  tho  not  so  slowly  as  Western 
education  has  progressed  from  the  age  of  scholastic  classicism 
to  that  of  modern  elective  freedom. 

3.  Foreign  trained  students  will  be  given,  in  a  few  years, 
official  standing  commensurate  with  their  capabilities. 

C.  AT.  T.acey-Sitks 

Nanvanc  Com  k.gk, 
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SAN  FRANCISCO’S  SVSTFM  OF  APPOINTING  TEACHERS 

In  July  of  last  year  the  San  Francisco  board  of  education 
adopted  a  civil  service  for  the  appointment  of  teachers.  The 
beginninj^^s  of  the  system  were  made  in  1901,  but  the  essential 
civil-service  features  were  made  prominent  only  in  the  present 
year.  Jn  the  history  of  all  precedents  and  traditional  methods 
of  the  apjjointment  of  teachers  in  San  Francisco  the  measure 
is  revoluti<jnary,  and  while  in  its  present  stage  the  system  is 
perhaps  not  entirely  ab(jve  reproach,  it  certainly  takes  its 
place  as  a  most  radical  step  toward  a  merit  plan  of  appoint¬ 
ment. 

d'he  system  includes  both  a  written  and  oral  examination, 
each  C(nmting  one-half  in  the  marking  of  the  applicant.  In 
answer  to  an  amujuncement  previously  made  by  the  board  of 
educatif)n,  over  two  hundred  teachers  holding  certificates 
authorizing  them  to  teach  in  California  assembled  on  July  9, 
and  were  submitted  to  a  written  examination  under  a  plan 
which  will  be  described.  I'or  ten  days  following  the  written 
examination  the  applicants  were  admitted  individually  to  the 
board  rooms,  and  in  the  jiresence  of  the  board  of  four  mem¬ 
bers  were  orally  questioned  for  a  jieriod  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes,  d'he  questions  asked  were  chietly  those  of  general 
methodology,  aimed  to  determine  the  applicant’s  readiness 
of  practical  knowledge.  F.ach  member  of  the  board  was  at 
liberty  to  ask  questions.  Upon  the  retirement  of  the  appli¬ 
cant,  his  credentials  of  exiierience  were  examined  and  then 
each  member  gave  the  apjilieant  a  marking  iqion  a  scale  of 
one  hundred  credits,  which  represented  his  judgment  of  the 
applicant’s  fitness,  d'hese  individual  markings  were  averaged, 
and  the  result  stood  as  the  oral  mark  of  that  applicant. 
After  the  mark  of  the  written  examination  had  been  obtained 
the  two  were  averaged,  and  the  entire  list  of  applicants  were 
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then  graded  in  the  order  of  their  standings.  The  highest 
thirty  were  thereupon  elected  to  the  substitute  list  of  the 
department. 

In  the  oral  test  the  members  of  the  board  recognized  as 
factors  not  only  the  correctness  of  the  applicant’s  pedagogical 
answers,  but  also  personal  appearance,  temperament,  man¬ 
nerisms,  age,  record  of  e.xperience  as  obtained  by  independent 
inquiry,  etc.  Personal  letters  or  visits  on  the  part  of  friends 
were  not  positively  forbidden  nor  prevented.  The  written 
test,  however,  was  absolutely  impersonal  and  represented  the 
pedagogical  knowledge  so  far  as  this  could  be  shown  by  a 
written  examination.  The  questions  were  of  a  general 
character,  non-technical,  and  intended  to  test  the  intelligence 
and  practical  experience.  The  plan  of  conducting  the  written 
examination  was  such  as  precluded  any  possibility  of  the 
results  being  in  any  way  influenced  by  outside  consideration. 
The  board  invited  as  aids  in  conducting  this  examination  five 
principals  and  teachers  of  repute  and  standing.  The  ques¬ 
tions  were  not  finally  selected  until  the  morning  of  the  ex¬ 
amination,  even  after  the  apjdicants  had  assembled.  Pach 
member  of  the  board  submitted  a  set  of  (piestions  from  which 
the  final  set  was  selected.  fhe  ai)])licant  did  not  write  his 
name  ui)on  his  paper,  but  a  device  of  numbering  was  used 
which  prevented,  even  if  dishonesty  were  desired,  the  ex¬ 
aminers  from  determining  the  identity  (T  the  writers  of  the 
papers.  The  ])apers  were  examined  by  the  invited  examiners, 
not  by  the  bo.ird,  and  each  examiner  marked  a  special  group 
of  (piestions  thruout,  so  that  the  personal  e<piation  was  elided. 
'The  bo.ard  did  not  revise  the  markings  of  the  examiners  in 
the  written  test. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  cfmipetitive  system  admits, 
:is  factors  of  selection,  an  impersonal  educational  test,  the 
written  examination,  which  counts  one-half;  and  an  oral  test, 
counting  as  the  ()thcr  h.'df,  which  recognizes  personality, 
presence,  length,  and  cpiality  of  experience,  and,  in  so  far  as 
it  is  not  explicitlv  forbidden,  personal  and  pc»litical  influence. 

A  statistical  examination  of  the  results  of  the  system  offers 
some  suggestions  upon  its  practicability,  and  reveals  some  in¬ 
teresting  fact.s.  There  were  JOt  competitors,  of  whom  27 
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vvere  graduates  of  the  two  California  universities,  with  the 
requisite  amount  of  pedagog}-  necessary  for  securing  a 
teacher's  certificate  without  examination;  i  was  an  Eastern 
College  graduate  with  pedagogical  training;  62  were  State 
normal  school  graduates;  68  were  graduates  of  the  San 
Francisco  City  Training  School;  and  43  were  teachers  who 
had  no  pedagogic  training  in  any  educational  institution. 
The  successful  30  showed  training  and  experience  as  fol¬ 
lows:  10  graduates  of  California  universities  with  experience, 
resj^ectively,  of  7,  5,  7,  3,  14,  10,  i,  o,  o,  o  years;  6  graduates 
of  the  San  Francisco  State  Normal  School,  3  of  whom 
had  had  one  year’s  experience  in  addition  to  their  two  years’ 
training-school  teaching,  and  3  of  whom  had  had  only 
the  training-school  experience;  6  graduates  of  the  San  Jose 
State  Normal  School  with  outside  experience  respectively  of 
lo,  4,  12,  5,  10,  1  1-2  years;  i  graduate  of  the  the  Chico  State 
Normal  School  with  5  years’  experience;  i  graduate  of  the 
Colorado  State  Normal  School  with  7  years’  experience;  5 
graduates  (T  the  San  Francisco  City  Training  School  with 
experience,  respectively,  of  13,  1-2,  2-3,  4,  2-3  years,  and  l 
graduate  of  the.Missouri  State  University, with  some  summer- 
school  pedagogy,  and  12  years’  experience.  None  of  the 
wholly  untrained  class  were  successful. 

h'or  an  understanding  of  these  results  the  significance  of 
the  jirofessional  training  given  by  the  institutions  chiefly  con- 
tributing  graduates  to  this  examination  is  necessary.  The 
University  of  (California  re(|uires  twelve  hours  for  six  months 
in  pedagogy,  a  jiart  of  which  may  consist  of  teaching  as  an 
assistant  in  some  of  the  pulilic  schools  near  the  University; 
Stanford  University  ref|uires  the  same  amount  of  pedagogical 
study,  but  no  time  is  given  to  actual  teaching;  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  State  Normal  School  has  the  same  standard  of  admission 
as  the  universities,  and  gives  a  course  of  two  years’  training, 
wholly  professional,  one-third  of  each  day  for  the  entire  period 
being  dev(«ted  to  actual  teaching,  with  close  supervision,  in  a 
special  training  school  under  complete  direction  of  the 
NTirmal.  'flie  other  California  State  Normal  Schools  have 
heretofore  admitted  students  chiefly  from  the  grammar 
schools,  and  give  a  four-years’  course,  of  which  one  period  for 
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six  months  is  devoted  to  teaching  in  the  training  schools; 
The  San  Jose  Normal,  however,  has  recently  adopted  the 
standard  of  admission  of  the  San  Francisco  Normal,  but  there 
are  no  graduates  as  yet  under  the  latter  system.  The  San 
Francisco  City  Training  School  went  out  of  existence  in 
1899;  its  products  were  high-school  graduates  who  spent  one 
year  in  pedagogic  study,  one-half  of  which  time  was  given  to 
observation  in  the  public  schools.  If  we  compare  the  number 
of  graduates  of  a  given  kind  of  institutional  training  with  the 
whole  number  of  that  class  who  entered  the  competition,  we 
obtain  the  following  percentages  of  success:  California  Uni¬ 
versities,  37  per  cent.;  San  Francisco  State  Normal  School, 
33  per  cent.;  other  California  normal  schools,  20  per  cent.; 
City  Training  School,  less  than  i  per  cent.;  no  professional 
training,  no  per  cent.  If  we  average  the  markings  of  all  the 
individual  competitors  in  each  of  the  various  classes  we  find 
the  following  result,  based  upon  a  scale  of  too  credits:  San 
Francisco  State  Normal  School,  77.6;  California  Universities, 
77.3;  other  California  normal  schools,  74.3;  City  Training 
School,  70.7;  untrained  class,  68.'4.  If  we  average  the  result 
of  the  written  test  alone  we  have  the  following  percentages: 
California  universities,  70.5;  San  Francisco  State  Normal 
School,  70.0;  other  California  normal  schools,  66.1:  City 
Training  School,  61.9;  untrained  class,  60.2. 

1'hese  figures  broadly  suggest  that  this  examination  tended 
to  cull  those  of  pedagogic  culture  and  the  kind  of  intelligent 
experience  which  supervised  training-school  experience  gives. 

Age  seems  also  to  have  been  an  important  factor.  .Mtho 
63  of  the  201  competitors  were  over  thirty  years  of  age,  only 
six  of  this  class  were  successful,  and  these  were  all  under 
forty.  This  fact  is  doubtless  due  to  low  marking  in  the  oral 
examination:  election  in  the  San  Francisco  Department, 
under  a  court  ruling,  is  for  life. 

.'\s  to  the  fairness  and  honesty  of  the  system,  the  above 
analysis  speaks  favorably  upon  the  whole.  The  written  test 
is  wholly  impersonal.  The  oral  test  leaves  an  avTiiue  for 
dishonest  influences,  but  unless  collusion  among  members  is 
practiced,  the  range  of  assistance  to  incompetent  applicants 
is  limited,  for  the  reason  that  unless  the  applicant  fails  to 
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obtain  a  reasonably  high  mark  upon  the  written  test  it  is 
seriously  difficult  for  a  high  oral  examination  to  lift  him  far 
out  of  his  place.  While  the  system  is  not  perfect  in  that  it 
does  not  stop  up  all  avenues  of  personal  influence,  neverthe¬ 
less  it  takes  a  most  important  and  essential  step  in  requiring 
that  the  candidate  shall  show  a  fair  degree  of  competency  in 
the  written  examination  before  his  influence  can  possibly  be 
of  avail.  The  important  thing  is  to  prevent  incompetents 
from  using  influence  and  this  end  the  system  accomplishes 
with  tolerable  certainty.  In  the  present  examination  the 
highest  percentage  in  the  written  examination  was  82.5. 
Among  the  30  successful  competitors  22  obtained  a  written 
percentage  above  70.  Of  the  remaining  8  whose  written 
markings  fell  between  60  and  70,  and  who  were,  therefore, 
most  materially  assisted  by  high  oral  markings,  there  were  3 
university  graduates  with  experience  respectively  of  14,  12, 
and  o  years;  4  were  State  normal  graduates  with  experience 
of  4,  10,  12,  and  I  years,  respectively;  and  i  was  a  City  Train¬ 
ing-School  graduate  of  less  than  one  year’s  experience.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  were  only  4  unsuccessful  competitors 
whose  marks  in  the  written  examination  exceeded  75  per 
cent.  These  figures  show  that  the  possibilities  of  gross  un¬ 
fairness  very  manifestly  were  limited. 

When,  however,  we  come  to  ask  the  fundamental  question 
whether  or  not  any  system  of  examination  is  the  surest  way 
of  securing  the  best  teachers,  jierhaps  the  last  word  has  not 
yet  been  spoken.  Teaching  personality  and  the  right  kind 
of  spirit  are  the  chief  factors  in  the  best  teachers,  and  no 
system  of  examinations  and  markings  can  estimate  these. 
The  more  imjicrsonal  the  written  examination  the  less 
efficient  it  is  in  determining  these  qualities.  The  oral  ex¬ 
amination.  competently  and  honestly  directed,  is  a  much  safer 
test,  and  the  San  Francisco  board  has  certainly  been  wise  in 
making  this  oral  examination  count  one-half.  Yet  the  real 
test  is  in  the  schoolroom  only,  and  any  system  of  appointment 
which  does  not  base  the  test  uiion  schoolroom  work  falls 
short.  San  Francisco,  by  reason  of  its  urban  advantages, 
educational  surroundings,  high  salaries,  and  life  tenure,  is  in 
a  position  to  cull  the  best  teachers  from  the  surrounding 
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cities.  This  would  require  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  board  to 
discover  these  signally  successful  teachers  and  to  secure  their 
services.  The  system  which  has  been  adopted  does  not  go 
this  far,  and  it  is  questionable  that  it  can  be  made  to  do  so. 
Teachers  basking  in  the  pride  of  local  success  will  not  sub¬ 
mit  readily  to  the  embarrassment  of  a  competitive  examina¬ 
tion.  The  fact  is  shown  by  a  study  of  the  records  of  the 
recent  examination.  A  few,  but  nevertheless  a  very  small 
percentage,  of  the  class  of  teachers  who  have  been  signally 
successful  in  other  cities  submitted  themselves  to  the  ex¬ 
amination.  As  a  rule  the  competitors  represent  the  unem¬ 
ployed — more  or  less  promising  young  graduates  of  the  uni¬ 
versities  and  normal  schols  who  have  yet  their  spurs  to  win, 
teachers  who  for  various  resons  are  shifting  their  residences; 
and,  to  the  largest  extent,  those  who  have  had  long  but  not 
necessarily  successful  experience  in  rural  schools,  and  who 
have  seized  upon  this  examination  as  a  chance  of  sudden  ele¬ 
vation.  The  system  certainly  demonstrated  its  fitness  to  cull, 
on  the  whole,  the  best  in  each  of  these  classes.  If  mistakes 
have  been  made,  they  are  at  least  not  many.  Perhaps  the 
plan  of  skimming  the  cream  of  successes  in  other  cities  is  not, 
under  existing  political  conditions,  practicable  and  feasible. 
For  a  large  city  whose  school  department  has  been  notorious 
during  nearly  its  whole  period  of  existence  for  gross  school 
scandals,  the  st^  which  its  present  board  has  courageously 
taken  lifts  the  methods  of  appointment  from  the  gutter  at 
least  to  the  sidewalk.  The  grossly  incompetent  no  longer 
have  an  equal  opportunity  with  the  competent.  Political  and 
personal  influence  has  at  least  been  limited  to  those  who 
belong  to  the  competent  class.  One  single  step  further,  that 
of  enforcing  a  provision  making  the  use  of  any  personal  in¬ 
fluence  an  act  of  disqualification,  would  greatly  cleanse  the 
situation. 

Frederic  Burk 

State  Normal  School, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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THE  RHODES  SCHOLARSHIPS 

1.  There  appear  to  be  two  aspects  of  this  question: 

(o)  The  late  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  has  left  provision  for  certain 
scholarships  and  has  willed  that  these  shall  be  awarded  to 
certain  persons  possessing  certain  qualifications.  However 
much  we  may  or  may  not  approve  of  these  qualifications,  the 
will  of  the  man  must  be  observed  and  discussion  of  this  aspect 
of  the  subject  is  idle.  No  young  man  is  entitled  to  one  of 
these  scholarships  unless  he  possesses  the  qualifications  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  benefactor’s  will,  and  should  one  by  any  chance 
ever  reach  Oxford  who  falls  seriously  short  of  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  in  his  life  in  the  University,  that  one  must  expect  the 
finger  of  scorn  pointed  to  him  by  his  fellows. 

(b)  The  discriminating  of  the  relative  measure  of  the  pre¬ 
scribed  qualifications  in  the  several  candidates  that  may 
present  themselves  for  the  scholarships  is  another  matter  al¬ 
together,  and  the  methods  of  procedure  may  be  considered 
fair  subjects  for  reflection  and  discussion. 

2.  The  qualifications  appear  to  be: 

(1)  The  candidate  must  proceed  from  a  certain  locality; 

(2)  Must  have  attended,  for  a  number  of  years,  some  public 
or  other  large  school  (implied;  see  (5),  (6),  (7)  immediately 
hereafter); 

(3)  Must  presumably  show  that  he  is  able  to  pass  Respon- 
sions,  or  actually  hold  some  diploma  which  is  accepted  by  the 
University  authorities  in  lieu  of  Responsions; 

(3)  Must  pass  a  qualifying  examination  in  knowledge  and 
mental  ability  (here  is  a  chance  of  acquiring  some  training  in 
science!); 

(5)  Must  show  love  for  outdoor  sports,  such  love  to  have 
shown  Itself  in  a  practical  form  to  such  a  degree  as  to  have 
won  the  estimation  of  his  schoolfellows; 

(6)  Must  produce  evidence,  likewise  from  his  schoolfellows, 
that  he  has  shown  the  virtues  characteristic  of  a  Christian 
gentleman,  viz.,  chivalry  in  its  broadest  and  best  sense,  truth¬ 
fulness,  honor,  kindness  to  the  weak  and  helpless,  etc. ; 

(7)  Must  be  able  to  obtain  from  his  Head  Master  a  cer¬ 
tificate  that  he  has  proved  himself  a  lad  of  strong  character. 
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that  he  is  really  an  individual,  that  he  has  been  loyal  to  his 
school,  and  that  he  has  actually  shown  in  his  school  life  natural 
ability  to  lead. 

3.  Personally,  I  regard  these  as  excellent  qualifications. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  great  man  has  hit  quite  the  right 
ideas,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  trustees  will  take  every 
possible  care  to  have  his  will  in  these  matters  followed  as 
closely  as  possible. 

4.  Under  the  will  the  boy-leader  of  a  school  can  claim  that 
this  qualification  of  his  (estimated  at  2-10  by  the  benefactor 
himself)  be  estimated  at  its  full  value  in  distinguishing  him 
from  his  rivals,  even  tho  he  fall  short  of  them  in  book-lore. 
Similarly  the  boy  who  thruout  his  schooldays  has  been  an 
enthusiast  in  the  play-fields  has  his  claim,  as  also  have  the 
boys  who  have  shown  those  precious  gifts  of  charity  and  of 
chivalry,  or  who  have  been  conspicuous  for  their  loyalty  to, 
and  uprightness  of  character  in,  their  school. 

5.  It  is  when  one  comes  to  measure  these  qualifications — to 
weigh  them  in  the  balance,  so  to  speak — that  one  is  cornered. 
The  trustees  have  here  a  great  task,  and  I  feel  that  they 
should  secure  all  the  advice  they  can  possibly  get  from  the 
Colonies  as  well  as  from  authorities  in  England,  before  pro¬ 
pounding  a  scheme  for  carrying  out  the  will  of  the  great 
Englishman. 

6.  A  few  thoughts  on  some  of  the  points: 

(1)  The  question  of  domicile — It  seems  to  me  that  the 
candidate  should  either  be  a  native  of  a  Colony  or  Itave  had 
his  home  in  one  for  a  considerable  number  of  years;  that  the 
home  of  his  parents  should,  at  the  time  of  the  examination, 
be  in  the  Colony  the  scholarship  for  which  he  is  seeking;  that 
he  should  have  attended  a  public  school  of  the  Colony  for  a 
given  number  of  years,  subsequent  to  which  he  should  possi¬ 
bly  be  permitted  to  attend  a  school  without  the  Colony;  that 
the  examination  should  be  held  within  the  Colony. 

(2)  As  to  the  qualifications  pertaining  to  the  “  chase  ” 
(sports  generally),  to  “  chivalry  ”  and  to  “  character  ” — The 
3  C’s — These  virtues  can  at  least  be  made  real  qualifications, 
altho  it  may  be  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  measure  their 
degree  in  the  several  candidates  for  the  purpose  of  competi- 
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tion.  It  can  certainly  be  required  of  all  candidates  to  produce  j 

satisfactory  evidence  from  their  several  schools,  from  masters  ti 

and  boys,  of  their  disposition  and  conduct  under  these  three  I 

heads.  A  perhaps  clumsy  means  suggests  itself  to  me  of  even  I 

assigning  marks.  Each  Colony  could  have  a  committee —  I 

called,  say.  The  Rhodes  Scholarship  Trust  Committee — to  I 

adjudicate  between  the  several  candidates  by  actual  evidence  n 

and  careful  inquiry  in  reference  to  their  careers  in  the  schools.  I 

In  Newfoundland  the  Council  of  Higher  Education  might  | 

possibly  make  a  satisfactory  committee  for  this  purpose,  but, 
under  all  circumstances,  one  sees  the  possibilities  of  mis-  } 

carriage  of  justice,  the  contingencies  varying  in  the  several  1 

Colonies.  Of  course  it  is  a  very  wide  subject.  I  am  quite  | 

convinced,  however,  that  there  would  be  little  difficulty  in  I 

requiring  excellence  in  what  I  have  termed  the  three  “  C’s  ” 
as  an  indispensable  condition  of  eligibility.  Nevertheless  I  | 

cannot  forget  that  the  benefactor  really  did  intend  that  those  | 

virtues  should  have  a  telling  effect  in  separating  the  candi-  ' 

dates.  [ 

7.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Mr.  Rhodes  must  have  | 
intended  his  scholarship  to  influence  all  the  leading  schools  i 
of  the  I’hnpire.  The  scholarships  may  do  more  than  any-  | 
thing  else  toward  cultivating  the  virtues  embraced  in  what  I 
have  termed  the  three  C’s  among  schoolboys,  and  therefore  I 
feel  strongly  that  it  should  be  incumbent  upon  candidates  to  I 
have  attended  some  ])ublic  school  of  the  Colony  for  some  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  years  in  order  that  the  Colony  may  not  j 
be  rr)bbed  of  this  indirect  blessing  and  help. 

8.  In  order  to  debar  or  discourage  attendance  at  “  cram¬ 
ming”  institutions  immediately  preceding  the  literary  ex¬ 
amination,  all  candidates  should  be  rec|uired  to  prove  that 
they  have  been  at  some  ]mblic  school  for  a  number  of  con¬ 
secutive  years  immediately  preceding  the  examination. 

9.  It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Rhodes  intended  attendance  at 
sc1k>o1  to  be  a  sine  qua  non.  Whether  this  attendance  should  be 
exclusively  at  a  school  in  the  Colony  or  not  is  a  fpiestion  for 
consideration,  and  much  might  be  said  on  both  sides.  T  am 
naturally  concerned  in  the  indirect  effect  of  the  scholarships 
in  the  Colonial  schools,  and  there  is  some  danger  of  this  effect 
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being  minimized  if  the  best  boys  are  encouraged  or  even  per¬ 
mitted  to  leave  the  Colony  to  attend  schools  elsewhere.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  some  strong  reasons  why  a  lad,  after 
attending  one  of  the  public  schools  of  the  Colony  until  he  is, 
say,  seventeen  years  of  age,  should  be  permitted,  if  not  en¬ 
couraged,  to  go  to  a  school  elsewhere  amid  a  larger  and  more 
quickening  environment,  and  as  his  destiny  is  to  be  Oxford, 
it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  he  could  not  do  better 
than  attend,  if  possible,  a  public  school  in  England,  where  he 
would  have  a  chance  of  acquiring  such  peculiarities  of  manner 
and  speech  as  are  common  to  English  folk.  The  “  scholar  ” 
would,  under  the  circumstances,  when  he  went  to  Oxford, 
feel  more  at  home  amongst  his  English  and  other  confreres, 
would  .settle  down  to  work  and  enter  into  the  corporate  life 
of  the  university  with  more  courage  and  less  diffidence,  and 
he  would  be  able  to  commence  immediately  to  derive  the  full 
benefit  of  life  at  Oxford. 

10.  It  would  seem  a  pity  to  send  a  lad  to  Oxford  at  too 
young  an  age,  and  I  would  suggest  the  age  of  nineteen  as 
being  the  minimum,  and  twenty-one  as  the  maximum  age  for 
competition. 

11.  No  candidate  should  be  permitted  more  than  two 
trials. 

W.  \V.  Bl.\ck.\ll 

Principal  of  Bishop  Fiki  d  Coi  i.kok, 

Sr.  John’s,  Nkwfoi'ndi.and 


CHKMISTRY  FOR  .ADMISSION  TO  COLLFOE 

'Hie  introduction  of  uniform  entrance  examinations  in 
chemistry  has  brought  about  a  greatly  increased  interest  in 
the  instruction  in  elementary  chemistry  in  secondary  schools, 
and  has  also  developed  the  fact  that,  while  in  .some  cases  the 
preparation  is  excellent,  in  most  cases  it  is  entirely  inadequate. 
So  long  as  the  requirements  were  often  nominal  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  the  school-teachers  did  no  more  than  fit  their 
scholars  to  meet  them,  but  now  if  we  accept  the  requirements 
of  the  College  Entrance  Board  as  those  likely  to  prevail,  we 
see  that  something  much  more  than  nominal  is  required — 
in  fact,  a  very  good  elementary  knowledge  of  general  chem¬ 
istry. 
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These  requirements  are  set  by  the  questions  asked  as  well 
as  by  the  outline  of  the  ground  to  be  covered,  and  there  exists 
a  great  difference  between  the  questions  of  the  last  two  years. 
In  1901  there  were  questions  involving  complicated  calcula¬ 
tions  and  descriptions  of  metallurgical  processes  not  at  all 
suitable  for  beginners,  and  which  could  not  be  answered 
properly  by  anyone  in  an  hour  and  a  half.  In  the  examina¬ 
tion  for  1902  there  are,  however,  no  such  questions,  and  this 
must  therefore  be  taken  as  the  more  deliberate  standard  of 
the  board. 

Starting,  then,  with  these  as  the  standard  reciuirements, 
wliat  is  the  minimum  training  needed  to  teach  them  success¬ 
fully? 

First,  the  teacher  should  have  ])erformed  the  experiments 
he  is  to  teach  and  know  what  is  said  about  them  in  the  text¬ 
book.  if  he  has  not  already  this  knowledge,  it  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  during  one  summer  session,  d'his  will  enable  him  to 
teach,  but  not  properly,  d'wo  more  things  are  needed — the 
more  important,  kmnvledge  of  the  laws  and  principles  of 
chemistry;  the  less,  practice  in  manipulation.  Xeither  of 
these  can  be  accpiirefl  in  a  short  time,  nor  are  the  courses  in 
nifjst  institutions  arranged  for  this  purpose,  d'hey  are  in- 
teinled  to  turn  out  ])rofessional  chemists  or  teachers  of  more 
advanced  chemistry,  so  that  one  or  even  two  years  of  such  a 
four-years’  course  would  be  reciuircd  to  fit  properly  for  the 
work  now  required  in  a  school.  Many  of  the  smaller  colleges 
can  furnish  this  knowledge  if  the  student  does  all  the 
laboratory  work  ))ossible  and  elects  the  lecture  courses  on 
therjretical  and  inorganic  chemistry;  but  here  the  usual 
laboratf)ry  wf)rk  is  (|ualitative  analysis,  and  a  little  (piantita- 
tive,  while  for  the  teacher  determinations  of  e(|uivalent. 
atomic,  and  molecular  weights,  experiments  in  physical 
chemistry,  inorganic  preparations,  and  some  f|uantitative 
analysis  would  be  more  usefid. 

As  neither  of  these  plans  fits  the  teacher  to  cojie  with  the 
present  entrance  re(|uirements  in  the  minimum  time  or  at  the 
least  cost,  evidently  it  must  be  done  at  a  summer  school,  and 
it  camu)t  be  done  in  one  session  unless  the  teacher  has  already 
taught  elementary  chemistry. 
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During  the  first  session  the  course  should  be  exactly  what 
the  teacher  is  to  give  his  jjupils  in  the  winter — general 
chemistry,  lectures  with  many  demonstrations,  quizzes  and 
laboratory  work.  He  sees  someone  give  the  course,  hears 
his  explanations,  sees  the  lecture  experiments  performed,  and 
in  the  laboratory  carries  out  the  entire  number  of  experiments 
with  someone  at  hand  competent  to  give  more  than  a  super¬ 
ficial  explanation.  This  course  should  also  include  working 
simple  examples  based  on  the  important  laws  and  contain 
brief  explanations  of  ionization,  dissociation,  electrolysis,  and 
relations  involving  thermal  and  electrical  energy,  but  it  is 
mainly  a  course  to  illustrate  facts,  properties,  and  the  simpler 
laws.  Such  a  course  can  be  given  in  five  hours’  lectures,  two 
recitations,  and  fifteen  hours’  laboratory  work  a  week  for  six 
weeks,  and  is  nearly  enough  for  one  summer  session. 

Then  the  following  year  the  teacher  can  take  a  course 
designed  to  supply  the  other  reciuirements.  This  should 
consist  of  thirty  liours  devoted  to  lectures,  illustrated  by 
apparatus  and  demonstrations,  and  to  the  working  out  of 
calculations  involving  the  laws  described,  the  examples  to 
be  taken  as  far  as  possible  from  the  laboratory  work 
(described  later).  'I'lie  lectures  should  cover  the  following 
subjects,  without  the  introduction  of  any  mathematics  higher 
than  simple  algebra: 

The  atomic  theory  and  Dalton’s  laws. 

F.(|uivalents  and  their  determination. 

Atomic  weights,  law  of  Dulong  and  Petit. 

Laws  of  Avogadro,  Boyle,  Gay-Lussac,  and  Henry. 

Molecular  weights,  methods  of  \’ictor  Meyer  and  of 
Dumas. 

Osmotic  pressure. 

Molecular  weights,  methods  of  Raoult  atul  of  Beckmann. 

Dissociation  and  balanced  reactions. 

Ionization,  ionic  reactions. 

Mass  action,  theory  of  indicators,  .solubility  product. 

Reactions  of  oxidation  and  reduction. 

Normal  solutions. 

Structural  formula' '  (inorganic  and  organic). 

'  nrinijint;  ii\  the  important  classes  of  orj»anic  compoimils. 
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Isomerism/  polymerism  (asymmetrical  carbon  atom). 

Homologous  series.^ 

Isomorphism. 

Periodic  law. 

Energy  relations. 

Thermo-chemistry:  heats  of  combination,  of  neutralization, 
of  combustion,  of  solution. 

Electro-chemistry:  Faraday’s  laws,  electro-chemical  equiva¬ 
lents,  conductivity  of  electrolytes,  speed  of  ions;  electrical 
charges  carried,  solution  tension,  dissolving  anodes  and 
selective  electrolysis. 

The  laboratory  work  should  all  be  quantitative:  qualitative 
experiments  and  tests  show  properties,  but  to  get  a  realizing 
sense  of  the  meaning  of  the  laws  of  chemistry  the  work 
should  all  be  quantitative,  even  if  the  greatest  accuracy  is  not 
attained.  This  serves  best  the  twofold  object  of  the  course, 
verification  of  the  laws  and  practice  in  manipulation. 

'fhe  experiments  should  include: 

Determination  of  equivalents,  such  as  aluminium,  mag¬ 
nesium,  zinc,  tin,  copper,  silver,  bismuth,  and  calculations  of 
atomic  weights  from  them. 

Determination  of  molecular  weights  such  as,  chloroform 
by  Victor  Meyer’s  method;  bromine  by  Dumas’  method; 
sugar  by  Raoult’s  method. 

Air  and  gas  analysis,  for  combinations  by  volume  and  gas 
calculations. 

Analysis  of  magnesium  sulphate  or  other  salts  for  weigh¬ 
ing,  filtering,  ignition  of  jirecipitates,  calculation  of  analyses, 
law  of  definite  proportions. 

.Acidimetry  and  alkalimetry  for  volumetric  apparatus 
measuring,  normal  solutions,  neutralization  action  of  in¬ 
dicators. 

Permanganate  titrations  of  iron  and  of  oxalic  acid  for 
quantitative  oxidation  and  calculations.  (Compare  per¬ 
manganate  with  alkali  standard  by  means  of  oxalic  acid,  etc.). 

Deposition  of  copper,  zinc,  and  brass,  with  measured  voltage 
and  current  density  for  electro-chemistry.  And  if  time  can 
be  found,  some  inorganic  preparations  such  as  the  purifica- 

'  Krinj'ini'  in'the  important  classes  of  organic  compounds. 
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tion  of  sodium  chloride,  the  preparation  of  hydrobromic  acid, 
of  phosporus  pentachloride,  potassium  dichromate  from 
chromite,  etc. 

The  time  not  given  to  study  and  lectures  should  all  be 
devoted  to  the  laboratory  work  of  this  course,  say  six  hours 
a  day  for  thirty  days;  and  the  student  should  take  no  other 
course  at  the  same  time,  for  laboratory  work  in  chemistry  is 
hard  work  in  hot  weather,  and  considerable  energy,  both 
mental  and  physical,  is  required  for  such  a  course. 

This  is  the  minimum  which  will  give  the  knowledge  of 
chemistry  required  to  teach  properly  what  is  demanded  by 
the  present  entrance  requirements;  and  must  be  supplemented 
by  careful  reading  in  elementary  physical  and  inorganic 
chemistry,  which  will  supply  the  information  concerning  the 
properties  of  chemical  compounds  for  which  there  is  no  time 
in  the  course.  It  may  seem  that  too  much  prominence  has 
been  given  to  theory,  and  that  facts  are  sacrificed  to  point 
of  view.  The  answer  is  that  the  teacher  can  acquire  the  facts 
for  himself  by  reading  any  good  work  on  inorganic  chemistry, 
while,  unless  the  phenomena  be  view  ed  and  explained  from  the 
modern  standpoint,  the  theory  as  given  by  the  high  school 
will  be  contradicted  later  by  the  university,  and  the  claim  of 
those  who  oppose  any  entrance  examinations  in  chemistry 
be  justified,  for  then  indeed  will  such  knowledge  be  worse 
than  none  at  all. 

The  most  important  point  in  teaching  elementary  chemistry 
is  to  explain  simply,  but  in  accordance  w'ith  modern  theories, 
so  that  the  ideas  imparted  can  be  elaborated  and  amplified 
later,  but  so  that  they  will  still  be  the  foundation  for  subse¬ 
quent  more  detailed  chemical  infonnation. 

The  new'  entrance  requirements,  which  mean  in  many  cases 
the  transference  of  the  foundation  in  chemistiw'  from  the  col¬ 
lege  to  the  school,  and  the  great  advance  in  chemical  theory, 
have  made  changes  in  school  instruction  imperative,  and  it 
is  in  the  hope  of  helping  teachers  of  elementary  chemistry  to 
meet  the  new  conditions  that  this  is  written. 

Edmund  H.  Mii.ler 


Columbia  University 
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An  American  at  Oxford— Hy  John  Corbin.  Boston;  Houghton,  Miflhn  &  Co., 
1902.  xi  +  325  p.  S1.50. 

Mr.  Corbin  has  written  a  fine  account  of  university  life  at 
Oxford,  making  of  it  an  interesting  story.  The  book  is  quite 
as  readable  as  the  studies  of  Lang  and  of  Goldwin  Smith,  and 
is  in  some  respects  more  useful  than  either  of  these  works. 
I'lie  student  of  university  systems  and  policies  and  of  the 
scholastic  side  of  Oxford  life  will  find  the  treatment  of  these 
subjects  slight,  and  the  book  in  so  far  disappointing;  but  as 
respects  the  college  it  is  complete  enough  to  serve  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  most  inquirers.  Mr.  Corbin  has  the  knack  of  a  vivid 
style  and  a  habit  of  candor  which  serves  him  in  good  stead 
when  comparisons  of  English  and  American  customs  become 
necessary.  He  preserves  too,  tho  he  was  a  part  of  the  college 
life  of  his  period,  a  sympathetic  detachment  from  it,  so  that 
he  is  able  to  describe  it  as  if  at  a  distance  and  to  criticise  it 
with  a  half-humorous  candor  entirely  captivating.  He  was 
a  scholar  at  I’alliol  in  1895,  having  before  that  time  secured, 
at  an  American  university,  a  collegiate  reputation,  both  ath¬ 
letic  and  academic,  which  he  maintained  in  his  English 
residence.  He  was  therefore  (|ualified  to  understand  and  to 
compare  the  English  systems  as  related  to  the  corresponding 
American  methods,  and  this  book  is  mainly  a  record  of  his 
appreciations  and  comparisons.  Two-thirds  of  the  book  is 
given  to  this  record — made  apjiarently  while  the  experiences 
were  still  fresh  in  mind;  the  rest  to  a  rather  perfunctory 
summary  (A  the  history  of  the  university,  and  to  a  discussion 
of  university  jiroblems  in  America,  which  the  reader  can 
neglect  without  suffering  much  loss. 

With  the  undergraduate,  and  especially  with  the  passman, 
Mr.  Corbin  is  in  complete  symjiathy,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
he  was  himself  a  scholar  of  distinction.  He  manages  to  put 
into  these  pages  enough  of  the  charm  of  Oxford  social  life  to 
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make  it  seem  enviable  to  an  American  collegian.  He  has, 
too,  a  logical  mind,  and  untangles  snarls  of  detail  in  a  way 
most  grateful  to  the  reader.  The  boating  system  at  an 
English  university,  for  example,  is  a  tangle  to  most  inquirers. 
Englishmen  either  know  nothing  about  it.  or  have  known  it 
so  long  that  they  have  forgotten  how  to  explain  it,  and  gaze 
at  one  with  stolid  bewilderment  when  one  questions  them. 
If  the  visitor  at  Oxford  goes  down  thru  Christ  Church 
meadows  to  investigate  for  himself,  he  finds  half  a  mile  of 
floating  clubhouses,  peopled  by  an  extraordinarily  large 
number  of  students,  dressed  exactly  alike,  but  apparently 
having  no  occupation  but  the  performing  of  casual  stunts  ” 
on  the  water,  and  doing  these  with  a  serious  nonchalance  as 
puzzling  as  it  is  diverting  to  the  obsen'er.  There  seems  to 
1)6  no  system  to  the  performances.  But  as  untangled  here, 
the  maze  of  Isis  happenings,  in  tubs,  torpids,  trial  eights,  and 
bumping  races,  becomes  an  orderly  and  organized  system  of 
athletics.  In  like  fashion  the  social  life  of  Oxford,  which 
seems  to  most  .\mericans  to  be  constrained,  formal,  and  un- 
spontaneous,  is  worked  out  here  till  it  becomes  a  consistent 
method,  rooting  itself  in  social  responsibility  and  expressing 
itself  in  sympathy.  Much  of  the  charm  of  Oxford  is  found, 
too.  in  these  pages,  as  in  the  section  on  Oxford  societies,  and 
in  the  chapter  on  Slacking  on  the  Char.  So  football  and 
track  athletics  get  not  only  mention,  but  thoroly  good  descrip¬ 
tion  and  discussion.  In  fact  all  the  external  life  of  Oxford, 
especially  the  outdoor  physical  life,  finds  here  a  good  inter- 
])reter. 

With  the  mind  of  Oxford  University  Mr.  Corbin  seems  at 
first  reading  to  be  less  in  sytnpathy.  He  is  a  little  compla¬ 
cent  and  supercilious  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  reading  done 
in  the  preparation  of  university  work.  In  my  own  day  at  Ox¬ 
ford — -which  was  ten  vears  earlier  than  that  of  Mr.  Corbin — 
students,  notably  of  course  the  honor  men.  but  not  excluding 
passmen,  worked  mttch  harder  thati  one  would  assume  after 
reading  this  account.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  years  have 
made  a  difference.  One  is  tempted  to  think  that  the  book  is 
written  down  a  little  tonneet  the  views  of  a  public  more  in¬ 
terested  in  athletics  and  in  social  life  than  in  scholarship.  T 
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suspect,  however,  that  this  is  not  a  fair  inference.  It  is  rather 
that  the  modesty  of  Mr.  Corbin  leads  him  to  refrain  from  in¬ 
sisting  on  the  element  of  university  life  in  which  he  won  his 
own  distinction.  Academic  work  is  not  obtruded  upon  the 
attention  at  Oxford,  being  done  mostly  in  dark  clothing 
rather  than  in  white  flannels  and  gaudy  blazers,  but  a  great 
amount  of  it  is  silently  done.  From  my  own  experience  I 
should  say  that  at  least  one-third  of  the  time,  and  two-thirds 
of  the  publicity,  given  to  study  is  saved  in  an  English  as  com¬ 
pared  with  an  American  university  by  reason  of  the  rigidity  of 
the  time  system  of  work  and  exercise  hours.  There  is  a  time 
and  a  place  for  every  labor  and  for  every  pleasure,  and  the 
aimless  drifting  about  thru  the  college  halls  and  thru  the 
valuable  hours  of  the  day  is  saved.  And  it  is  easy  to  mistake 
the  Englishman’s  orderly  leisureness  for  inactivity. 

For  the  institutions  of  Oxford  Mr.  Corbin  has  a  reasonable 
amount  of  respect.  He  seems  to  me  to  be  rather  too  hard  on 
the  Bodleian  Library.  The  novel-reading  collegian  was  not 
very  cordially  welcomed  there,  I  recall,  but  the  serious- 
minded  undergraduate  could  always  get  what  he  wanted. 
The  service  was  in  my  time  quite  as  prompt  and  efficient  as  at 
any  of  the  larger  American  libraries,  and  was  incomparably 
more  intelligent.  Its  weakness  was  in  very  modern  works, 
which  went  but  slowly  thru  the  cataloging  rooms;  but  there 
was  almost  always  an  expert  at  hand  to  direct  the  inquirer  to 
the  source  from  which  the  modern  drew  his  wisdom,  so  that 
one  gained  rather  than  lost  often  by  the  unhurrying  method. 
For  one  other  Oxford  institution  Mr.  Corbin  has  what  will 
seem  to  many  to  be  scant  appreciation.  No  doubt  the  Ox¬ 
ford  Union  has  of  late  years  lost  something  of  its  command¬ 
ing  influence,  yet  it  is  still  a  molding  force  of  greater  potency 
than  is  here  suggested.  But,  for  the  most  part,  in  treating  of 
these  institutions  the  book  does  full  justice  to  the  past  and 
present. 

There  should  have  been  an  index  to  this  book  and  there  is 
none;  but  one  may  be  grateful  for  the  third  appendix — the 
other  two  being,  characteristically,  about  athletics — which 
gives  the  statutes  of  the  final  schoM  in  English  literature. 
Scattered  thru  the  book  also  are  many  useful  comments  and 
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interpretations,  so  that  the  book  as  a  whole  is  a  good  hand¬ 
book  as  well  as  most  entertaining  reading. 

With  fourscore  Rhodes  scholars  from  the  United  States 
ready  to  invade  and  conquer  Oxford  in  another  year  or  two, 
the  ancient  university  bids  fair  to  become  an  interesting 
suburb  of  the  American  educational  commonalty,  and  any 
good  book  such  as  this,  which  will  serve  to  throw  light  upon 
its  equipment  and  its  methods,  will  be  sure  to  receive  a  wel¬ 


come. 
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Principles  of  class  teaching — HyJ.  J.  Findlay.  London:  Macmillan  &  Co.. 

Limited,  1902.  442  +  xxxvi  p.  S1.25. 

In  this  book  the  author  endeavors  to  deal  in  a  fundamental 
and  comprehensive  fashion  with  most  of  the  leading  practical 
questions  that  confront  the  teacher  and  the  organizer  of 
school  programs.  The  principles  underlying  the  curriculum 
both  in  general  and  for  particular  kinds  of  schools  or  grades 
therein  are  laid  down,  and  the  methods  of  teaching  are  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  same  way  and  with  equal  comprehensiveness. 
Dr.  Findlay  aims  at  a  science  of  education,  and  according  to 
him  this  should  be  an  ordered,  systematized,  classified  ex¬ 
position,  based  on  observation  and  experience.  Especially 
must  this  exposition  be  kept  in  touch  with  practice.  To 
endeavor  to  make  the  treatment  scientific  by  “  relying  upon  a 
formal  foundation  in  scientific  thinking  ”  without  constant 
support  from  practical  experience  is  to  fail,  and  Dr.  Findlay 
accounts  in  this  way  for  the  ill  success  of  Bain’s  educational 
writings. 

The  tone  of  the  volume  is  sober,  yet  the  ideas  of  pro¬ 
gressive  men  such  as  Dr.  Dewey  meet  a  warm  welcome. 
While  all  views  are  put  to  the  test  of  common  .sense,  and  there 
is  often  suggested  a  compromise  between  reforming  creed 
and  use  and  wont,  the  author  is  everywhere  anxious  to  im¬ 
prove  and  to  invigorate  teaching  and  even  to  revolutionize 
methods,  where  long  usage  is  their  principal  recommendation. 
In  general,  however,  the  book  is  comprehensive  and  eclectic 
rather  than  intensive  and  in  the  interest  of  a  cause.  The 
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author  is  British  in  his  notions  of  the  functions  of  the  several 
parts  of  the  school  system,  Herbartian  in  his  educational 
psychology,  while  here  and  there  admiration  for  the  active 
school  life  advocated  by  Dr.  Dewey  peeps  forth  and  becomes 
crystallized  in  a  school  practice  that  is  suggested  or  em¬ 
phasized.  We  are  given  much  that  is  rather  sketchy,  and  a 
mass  of  material  is  presented  that,  by  one  not  already  familiar 
with  the  issues  involved  and  the  previous  discussion  thereon, 
W'ill  probably  be  assimilated  rather  imperfectly.  The  author 
endeavors,  however,  to  enliven  his  treatment  by  vigorous 
devices  of  style  and  by  concrete  illustration,  and  on  the  whole 
the  book  is  decidedly  readable  in  spite  of  its  theme. 

At  the  outset  Dr.  Findlay  attacks  the  ‘‘  faculty  ”  theory  of 
the  mind,  attributing  its  development  to  the  period  of  the 
enlightenment.  He  thus  cuts  the  foundations  from  under 
“  formal  training,”  and  “  the  harmonious  development  of  all 
the  faculties  ”  becomes  a  comparatively  meaningless  ex¬ 
pression.  This  introduces  the  problem  of  finding  what 
motives  shall  be  dominant  in  determining  the  school  pro¬ 
gram.  Here  the  author  assumes  an  eclectic  attitude.  He 
discusses  in  turn  the  aim  of  equipping  for  adult  life,  and  that 
of  tradition  on  the  culture  of  the  race.  He  recognizes  their  im¬ 
portance  as  subordinate  motives,  but  would  find  the  leading 
criteria  for  the  selection  of  educative  material  in  the  nature 
of  the  child,  its  interests,  and  the  laws  of  its  growth.  Here 
he  follows  in  general  the  ideas  of  the  Hebartians,  and  ex¬ 
presses  his  confidence  in  tlie  guidance  of  the  culture  epoch 
theory,  provided  it  is  interpreted  in  a  sufficiently  general  way 
to  allow  of  such  exceptions  as  the  observation  of  childhood 
may  discern.  “  Interest,”  ”  a[)i)erception,”  “  correlation.” 
“  concentration,”  and  “  self-activity  ”  receive  appropriate 
tribute.  The  author  roundly  declares  that  each  school  pur¬ 
suit  must  stand  the  test  of  all  these  principles. 

The  classification  of  school  pursuits  introduces  some  new 
I)oints  of  view.  Beginning  with  the  distinction  between  work 
and  play,  or  the  employments  that  demand  strain  and  those 
that  recuperate,  he  ranges  under  recreation  all  of  the  exercises 
involving  considerable  physical  exertion,  including  not  only 
games  and  gymnastics,  but  also  manual  training,  in  so  far  as 
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this  is  intended  to  be  cultural  as  distinguished  from  pre¬ 
paratory  for  a  vocation.  He  agrees  with  Dewey  in  constantly 
correlating  the  constructive  work  with  the  standard  work 
done  in  the  classroom,  but  would,  I  take  it,  make  the  manual 
occupations  illustrative  and  recreative.  They  furnish,  he 
thinks,  an  opportunity  for  spontaneously  carrying  into  prac¬ 
tice  the  motives  furnished  by  the  classroom  study  of  the 
humanities,  sciences,  etc.  Herein  he  clings  to  the  older  point 
of  view  in  contrast  to  that  of  the  Dewey  school,  which  finds 
its  motives  for  reading  and  study  in  the  problems  of  con¬ 
struction,  etc.,  that  arise  in  the  concrete  imitation  of  social 
life  which  constitute  the  central  feature  of  the  school  program. 
Dr.  Findlay  declares  that,  unless  we  justify  manual  training 
for  its  practical  utility  or  its  formal  training,  our  only  excuse 
for  it  is  to  regard  it  as  recreative.  He  does  not  consider  the 
alternative  of  treating  it  as  an  agency  for  the  revelation  of  life 
to  the  child,  and  as  belonging  therefore  in  the  same  rank  as 
the  humanities  and  science. 

The  work  of  the  classroom  is  declared  to  aim  at  either 
knowledge  or  skill.  The  humanities,  including  history, 
literature,  Bible  study,  and  geography,  the  concrete  sciences, 
to  which  geography — a  mixed  subject — also  belongs,  and  the 
abstract  sciences  of  grammar  and  mathematics,  are  subsumed 
under  knowledge-giving  subjects.  Language  study  is  classi¬ 
fied  together  with  music  and  the  drama  as  a  conventional  or 
symbolic  art  concerned  with  the  acquisition  of  skill.  In  this 
way  it  recedes  to  its  proper  place  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  more 
fundamental  knowledge-giving  subjects.  Language  for  the 
sake  of  language,  as  well  as  “  art  for  art’s  sake,”  is  to  be 
banished  from  the  school.  It  is  notable  also  that,  while  the 
author  regards  languages  as  the  supreme  art  for  adults,  he  de¬ 
clares  children  to  have  little  interest  in  it,  and  thinks  that  they 
should  be  led  to  study  it  only  when  they  can  see  clearly  the 
purpose  of  this.  One-seventh  of  the  school  time  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  nine  is,  in  his  judgment,  sufficient  for  the 
specific  study  of  the  vernacular.  Only  after  nine  does  he 
introduce  a  foreign  tongue  and  this  is  at  first  to  be  a  modern 
one. 

On  the  subject  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  humanities 
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and  the  sciences  Dr.  Findlay  is  disposed  to  take  a  middle 
ground  between  the  Herbartians,  who  concentrate  about  the 
humanities,  and  Dr.  Dewey,  whom  he  sets  down  as  an  advo¬ 
cate  of  realistic,  or  scientific  and  practical,  study  as  the  core  of 
the  curriculum.  During  the  kindergarten  period  he  would 
emphasize  the  occupations  more,  at  the  same  time  making 
them  more  realistic  and  doing  away  with  much  symbolism. 
He  does  not  convert  the  kindergarten  into  a  Dewey  school, 
but  modifies  it  in  that  direction.  The  same  compromising 
tendency  is  noticeable  in  the  program  advocated  for  the  years 
between  six  and  twelve.  After  nine  the  abstract  sciences  of 
geometry,  algebra,  and  grammar  may  be  introduced,  and 
nature  study  begins  to  be  natural  science.  Dr.  Findlay  is 
from  now  on  disposed  to  rely  more  and  more  on  interest 
in  knowledge  for  its  own  sake.  After  twelve  the  dififerentia- 
tion  of  pupils  who  are  to  have  different  careers  begins.  Chil¬ 
dren  who  are  to  continue  in  school  after  fourteen  may  enter 
the  higher  elementary  school  to  take  a  four-years’  course 
preparatory  to  a  trade,  commerce,  or  the  civil  service,  or  they 
may  go  to  the  secondary  school  to  prepare  for  the  higher 
technical  schools,  the  university,  or  the  higher  positions  in 
business,  etc.  Children  who  remain  at  the  primary  school  for 
two  more  years  are  to  be  given  as  much  as  possible  of  the  kind 
of  work  that  will  equip  them  more  effectively  for  their  future 
occupation.  The  European  distinction  between  education 
for  the  classes  and  for  the  masses  is  here  accepted,  and  practi¬ 
cal  education  of  the  poor  as  a  means  of  preventing  revolution¬ 
ary  discontent  definitely  advocated.  Moreover,  Dr.  Findlay 
agrees  that  the  special  schools — the  junior  forms  of  the 
secondary  schools — for  the  young  children  of  the  upper 
classes  are  a  valuable  agency  for  preventing  such  loss  of  the 
educational  effect  of  finer  home  training  as  would  inevitably 
occur  were  the  children  of  their  patrons  compelled  to  resort 
to  the  primary  school. 

As  regards  the  general  method  of  teaching.  Dr.  Findlay  is 
an  TIerbartian.  He  distinguishes,  however,  between  the 
method  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  where  “  the  formal 
steps  ”  are  adhered  to.  from  that  in  the  case  of  acquiring  skill, 
where  he  deems  modification  of  these  to  be  necessary.  Here 
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learning  is  by  imitation,  and  its  laws  are  those  of  performance 
instead  of  those  of  apperception  and  abstraction.  The  steps 
are  first,  preparation,  which  draws  a  motive  for  the  exercise 
from  the  experience  and  interest  of  the  child;  second,  presen¬ 
tation,  where  a  copy  is  provided  to  be  imitated;  third,  criticism 
of  the  performance  and  the  formulation  of  rules  for  work 
based  on  this  criticism;  fourth,  practice.  It  will  be  seen  that 
“  the  formal  steps  ”  appear  here  under  a  thin  veil. 

Dr.  Findlay’s  book  seems  to  me  more  valuable  for  those 
who,  already  familiar  with  current  creeds  and  issues,  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  thoughtful  verdict  of  a  practical  man  on  the 
whole  situation.  It  would  not  seem  so  excellent  as  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  study  of  the  points  of  view  that  he  so 
cleverly  combines  into  a  panorama. 

Ernest  N.  Henderson 

Aoei.phi  College, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Education  and  the  larger  life — By  C.  Hanforh  Henderson.  Boston  : 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1902. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  curiously  interesting  books  on  edu¬ 
cation  that  have  been  written  by  an  American,  because  of  the 
double  meaning  given  to  civilization  and  education  as  set 
forth  in  the  first  chapter,  which  opens  with  the  statement 
that,  “  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  little  volume  to  make  a 
large  inquiry,  that  inquiry  as  to  how  education  can  be  so  ap¬ 
plied  in  America  as  to  best  further  the  progress  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.”  Civilization  is  then  defined  to  mean  either  the  sum 
total  of  what  man  is  doing  in  the  way  of  material  and  in¬ 
tellectual  achievement,  or  else  the  force  underlying  this 
achievement,  the  inner  soul  of  it.  Following  from  this 
pro])osition  is  the  double  interpretation  which  applies  to 
education — the  outer  visible  result  of  an  inner  experience,  or 
the  movement  of  the  inner  experience  itself.  No  correct 
view  of  life,  with  which  education  is  identified,  should 
lose  sight  of  either  of  these  meanings. 

Another  generalization  the  author  reaches  from  this  view¬ 
point  justifies  him  in  calling  the  outer  aspect  history  and  the 
inner  aspect  philosophy:  consequently,  the  outer  aspect  be- 
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comes  knowledge,  and  the  inner  aspect  development — self-re¬ 
lated  as  cause  and  effect.  Stress  is  therefore  laid  on  causes 
rather  than  effects.  From  this  line  of  argument  civilization 
is  a  force,  a  progressive  idea  itself  as  social  environment,  and 
under  this  hypothesis,  education  being  an  inner  experience, 
resolves  itself  into  a  practical  process  for  the  nutrition  and 
growth  of  civilization.  It  is  out  of  such  thoughts  as  the  fore¬ 
going  that  the  author  institutes  his  treatment  of  the  subject 
in  the  manner  that  appears  most  rational  and  easiest  to 
handle.  Admitting  the  elements  of  the  material  universe  to 
remain  practically  unchanged, — the  elements  assumed  by  the 
old  Greeks, — the  author  assumes  that  there  must  be  some 
element  common  to  all  these  diverse  elements  either  in  nature 
or  in  man’s  thinking,  and  this  unique  thing,  when  discovered, 
is  Idea.  Much  is  made  to  depend  on  Idea.  Small  Ideas 
make  a  small  world,  liig  Ideas  make  a  Greece,  a  France,  a 
Germany,  an  England,  and  an  America.  This  interplay 
between  fact  and  idea  somehow  makes  civilization  possible. 
Nature,  as  thus  viewed,  is  not  declared  to  be  a  fixed  fact,  but 
a  i^rogressive  environment — a  sort  of  ecliptic  plane  upon 
wbich  idea  and  fact  work.  To  get  at  the  core  of  these  things, 
experience,  in  the  larger  sense,  is  the  only  road  to  truth. 
Upf)n  a  moving  platform,  such  as  has  been  described,  the 
author  builds  up  a  theory  of  education  based  upon  the  uni¬ 
formity  of  nature’s  laws,  and  on  this  solid  platform  its  results 
can  be  predicted  with  the  same  precision  as  phenomena  in 
other  departments  of  natural  science.  To  formulate  the  phil¬ 
osophic  idea  clearly  is  to  formulate  education  clearly;  “  it  is 
wrapped  as  completely  in  the  philosophic  idea  as  the  proposi¬ 
tions  in  geometry  are  wrapped  in  the  initial  axioms.”  Of 
course  this  question  may  face  two  ways,  but  the  author  goes 
at  it  in  a  manly  way,  never  shrinking  from  any  conclusion  that 
his  logic  leads  him  to.  lie  ])ennits  no  slippery  notions  to 
interfere  with  either  premise,  and  he  excludes  doubt  from  his 
conclusions.  He  goes  about  this  business  by  gathering  up 
knowledge,  and  compressing  it  into  the  most  general  abstract 
idea,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  must  be  expressed  in  specific 
terms  of  the  social  ])ur])ose,  and  education  thus  descends  from 
its  lofty  height  to  a  lower  plane  as  a  practical  process  forcarry- 
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ing  out  the  social  purpose.  The  social  purpose  is  declared 
to  be  the  wealth  of  humanity  or  human  wealth.  An  approach 
is  made  to  it  when  an  educator  is  defined  to  be  one  with  a 
social  creed,  and  to  be  practical,  he  must  carry  his  creed  into 
eftect.  This  creed  now  takes  on  the  shape  of  mental  furni¬ 
ture  and  the  method  of  handling  such  mind-stuff.  This  ac¬ 
cumulation  must  be  worked  into  thought,  but  the  process  of 
bringing  all  these  divergent  lines  of  thought  into  a  consistent 
whole  and  endeavoring  to  make  them  scpiare  with  one  another 
is  such  a  tremendous  task  that  few  undertake  it.  But  if  one 
sets  out  in  pursuit  of  this  object,  and  happens  to  find  himself 
before  he  finds  another,  he  has  reached  a  high  vantage  ground 
from  which  he  can  rationalize  the  plan  of  the  universe.  After 
a  somewhat  interesting  discussion  of  philosophy,  the  author 
linally  reaches  the  social  purpose  by  another  route.  By 
human  wealth  the  individual  is  exalted,  a  process  quite  differ¬ 
ent  from  commercial  or  industrial  prosperity,  leather  to  lift 
up  the  few  to  loftier  heights  or  to  elevate  the  entire  mass. — to 
render  them  a  trifle  more  human  and  less  brutish. — is  the 
transcendent  object  of  education.  The  essential  things  in 
life  are  mostly  neglected.  The  great  bulk  of  our  laws  have 
to  do  with  merchandise  and  real  estate;  instead  thereshould  be 
liberation,  freedom  of  motion,  choice  of  occupation,  encour¬ 
agement  of  opportunity;  a  perfect  type  of  human  life  is  the 
one  which  educators  strive  to  realize.  In  this  respect  the 
author  agrees  most  heartily  with  Emerson,  who  believed  one 
should  “  never  spoil  himself  in  the  making.”  The  problem 
of  the  social  life  in  its  last  analysis  is  individual,  and  its  con¬ 
flicts  are  to  be  fought  out  in  the  spirit.  Here  victories  for 
the  soul  are  lost  or  won. 

Chapters  I  and  II,  which  contain  the  key  to  the  book,  are 
the  strongest.  Both  contain  many  sharp  antitheses  and  state¬ 
ments  in  almost  every  paragraph  that  challenge  attention. 

In  Chapter  III — the  source  of  power — compulsory  educa¬ 
tion  is  declared  to  be  utterly  impossible,  because  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Heaven  may  not  be  taken  by  violence.  In  this 
chapter  all  people  are  divided  ingeniou.sly  into  two  classes— 
those  who  arc  alive  and  those  arc  dead — not  buried.  The 
difference  between  the  living  and  the  dead  is  in  red  blood  and 
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yellow  blood,  there  being  all  shades  of  difference  between 
these  two  extremes.  Here  boldly  the  author  steps  out  among 
ministers  and  school-teachers,  and  asks,  how  many  of  them 
are  sources  of  light?  Among  these  he  finds  a  false  activity 
of  dead  souls  without  going  to  Gogol’s  novel.  With  all  the 
vehemence  of  Carlyle’s  crabbed  nature  he  goes  for  the  social 
conventional  liars.  Xo  good  is  found  there  or  in  their  shams. 
He  traces  the  source  of  power  to  human  feeling  and  action, 
residing  in  the  human  heart.  Good  and  great  things  can  only 
be  born  of  good  and  great  feelings;  and  children  are  found  to 
be  dull  or  not  dull,  according  to  the  test  that  is  imposed  upon 
them. 

Out  of  this  volume  one  can  extract  almost  all  kinds  of 
thoughts  hitting  the  existing  order  of  things  in  a  thousand 
ways.  'I'he  book,  as  a  body  of  doctrines,  could  be  taken  for  a 
volume  of  essays  as  well  as  a  treatise  on  the  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  education.  In  saying  this,  it  should  not  be  inferred 
that  it  is  a  weak  book,  either  in  its  purpose  or  in  its  modes  of 
expression.  It  bristles  with  more  bright  sentences,  m(we 
antitheses,  more  keen  thrusts  at  existing  manners,  modes,  and 
customs  than  any  other  work  on  education  I  ever  read.  -Ml 
sorts  of  things  are  predicted,  unless  we  change  our  plan  of 
reverencing  commercial  and  industrial  ])ursuits,  and  give 
more  attention  to  the  wealth  of  human  souls — or  the  social 
purjjose.  d'he  social  purpejse  of  the  school  is  carried  away 
beyond  anything  that  Hr.  John  Dewey  ever  advocated.  -\s 
the  author  sees  it,  human  wealth  is  submerged  for  the  dollar. 
Mr.  Henderson  has  the  stuff  in  him  that  made  the  Jewish 
proi)het.s.  He  speaks  out.  His  pleaflings  for  social  equality 
and  op])ortunity  were  e(|ualed  only  in  this  country  by  the  zeal 
which  at  first  characterized  the  scholars,  the  high  thinkers, 
and  the  mighty  farm  laborers  of  the  Brook  Farm  Move¬ 
ment. 

With  a  prophetic  insight  he  drives  home  thrusts  into  cer¬ 
tain  weaknesses  in  our  system  of  education.  Whether  his 
remedies  are  the  right  ones  is  another  matter.  Yet  one  can- 
nf)t  hel|)  feeling  that  while  the  author  is  taking  hitn.self  very 
serif)nsly,  he  is  self-intoxicated  with  his  own  ideas  and,  at 
times,  overwhelmed  with  the  largeness  of  the  thoughts  he 
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undertakes  to  work  out.  If  he  had  thought  all  his  lines  clean 
thru  from  start  to  finish,  he  would  have  omitted  much  that 
is  written,  or  have  given  some  of  it  a  different  setting.  Taken 
as  a  whole,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  good  in  this  book  of  eleven 
chapters  and  386  pages;  a  book  without  a  preface — but  a 
book  dedicated  to  his  mother,  who  was  “  the  wisest  of  all  my 
teachers,  and  the  best  of  my  friends.”  This  brief  dedication 
is  in  keeping  with  the  whole  tenor  of  the  author’s  sentences  in 
each  chapter — of  one  who  is  thoroly  devoted  to  humanity  and 
who  believes  in  self-sacrifice,  self-endurance,  work  with  hand 
and  brain,  and  the  highest  virtues  found  in  our  religion  and  in 
conformity  to  the  idealism  of  the  early  Christian  martyrs. 

Against  the  mechanizing  of  human  life,  degrading  it  more 
and  more  into  a  mere  machine,  he  protests  with  all  the  energy 
and  indignation  of  a  fervid  nature.  In  short,  it  is  a  startling 
book!  Fearlessly  plain!  It  ought  to  be  read  on  account  of 
the  issues  it  raises,  not  the  ones  that  it  settles.  Ilis  plan  for 
a  many-sided  life  is  along  the  line. of  the  best  thought  of  this 
age.  He  declares  that  it  is  a  stupid  thing  for  one  to  go  on  all 
his  life  making  pins,  buttons,  shoes.  Life  is  simply  what  one 
gets  out  of  it,  and  it  is  too  valuable  to  be  cheapened  into  a 
mere  nothing.  To  use  an  expression  common  in  Homeric 
writings,  “  the  winged  words  fly  about  in  all  directions,”  and 
expresses  the  message  this  man  has  for  the  world  in  strong, 
scathing  sentences. 

It  is  a  good  book  to  read,  because  it  makes  the  reader  want 
to  argue  with  the  author  on  nearly  every  page. 

J.  M.  Greenwood 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 

.  ']'hc  question  of  what  share  the  teaching  of 

Greek  at  Oxford  Greek  should  take  in  a  liberal  education  has 
once  more  arisen  in  an  important  form.  A 
resolution  has  been  submitted  by  the  Hebdomadal  Council 
to  Congregation  at  Oxford  which,  if  adopted,  would  have  had 
the  effect  of  abolishing  the  study  of  Greek  at  public — and  of 
course  preparatory — schools,  except  in  the  case  of  such  boys 
(  as  were  intended  to  try  for  classical  scholarships.  The  resolu- 

'  tion  was  as  follows:  “  That  candidates  shall  not  be  required 

to  offer  both  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  examination  in  stated  sub- 
!!  jects  in  Responsions.”  It  was  negative  by  189  votes  to  166, 

after  a  long  discussion ;  but  there  seems  to  be  some  sort  of  dis- 
;  satisfaction  with  the  way  in  which  the  resolution  was  actually 

I  worded,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  subject  will  shortly  come 

'  up  again  for  the  consideration  of  the  University  authorities. 

But  meanwhile  another  (pieslion  may  be  asked.  If  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  examination,  or  for  the  convenience  of  schoolmasters, 
or  in  order  to  allow  more  time  and  room  for  the  teaching  of 
living  languages  or  modern  science — if  for  any  or  all  of  these 
reasons  one  of  the  two  dead  languages,  Latin  and  Greek,  is  to 
go.  why  should  it  be  Greek?  Why,  of  the  two  languages, 

*  should  the  one  which  is  discarcled  be  that  which  is  admittedly 
the  harder  to  learn,  but  to  which  belongs  a  literature  infinitely 
greater  than  that  of  the  other?  d'hat  raises  the  question  of 

■  the  educational  value  of  Greek  in  a  form  which  was  not  dis¬ 

cussed  by  Congregation,  but  which  clearly  is  the  form  in 
S  which  it  must  first  have  presented  itself  to  the  examiner  and 

<ji'  * 

the  schoolmaster. 

What  are  the  reasons,  then,  which  of  late  years  have  led  so 
many  able  thinkers  to  advocate  the  teaching  of  modern 
languages  or  science  in  preference  to  Greek?  To  answer 
that  question,  you  must  go,  in  the  first  place,  not  to  the 
schoolmaster,  but  to  the  parent.  Let  us  take  the  case  for 

*  102 
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an  average  parent  desirous  of  having  his  son  educated,  and 
intending  him  to  take  his  place  in  tlie  world  later  on  as  a  busi¬ 
ness  man,  or  a  barrister,  or  a  soldier,  or  whatever  he  wishes; 
moreover,  not  wishing  his  son  to  begin  to  specialize  at  an 
early  age  in  any  particular  subject,  but  to  receive  ^a  really 
liberal  education.  The  schoolmaster  tells  him  that  he  will 
get  the  most  liberal  education — in  fact,  will  procure  the  best 
results  for  his  money — by  having  his  son  taught  under  a 
system  in  which  Latin  and  Greek  form  a  base  on  which  every¬ 
thing  else  is  built.  But  the  parent  has,  perhaps,  a  utilitarian 
mind.  “  I  myself,”  he  replies  to  the  schoolmaster,  ”  was 
taught  under  that  system  of  Greek  and  Latin.  Of  what  use 
are  those  languages  to  me  now?  If  I  write  a  letter  to  Berlin. 
I  do  not  write  in  Greek  or  Latin,  but  in  German,  which  was 
not  taught  at  school  in  my  time,  but  which  I  picked  up  in  a 
few  weeks  by  living  abroad,  showing  how  easily  I  could  have 
been  taught  it  at  school.  Why  waste  a  boy’s  time  with  teach¬ 
ing  him  two  languages  he  will  never  use  when  he  is  a  man?  ” 
The  schoolmaster’s  reply  is  clear  enough:  “  But  he  will  use 
them  when  he  is  a  man.  Not.  I  grant,  in  speaking  or  in 
writing;  not,  perhaps,  much  in  reading.  He  will  use  them 
without  realizing  it.  The  study  of  them  will  have  taught  him 
to  write  and  to  think  clearly;  by  exercising  his  powers  of 
mind,  it  will  enable  him  to  form  correct  judgments  of  things 
unfamiliar  to  him.  He  will  have  been  taught  how  to  learn, 
which  is  the  greatest  thing  1  can  teach  him.  You  yourself.” 
he  might  add,  ”  are  a  case  in  point ;  you  think  that  the  hours 
you  spent  years  ago  over  Latin  and  Greek  were  wasted,  but 
it  was  precisely  the  ‘  wasting  ’  of  those  hours  which  enabled 
you  to  jnck  up  German  in  a  few  weeks  by  living  abroad.  We 
do  not  claim  to  be  able,  nor  do  we  wish  to  be  able,  to  supply 
your  son  with  something  for  which  you  can  see  an  immediate 
return  in  cash.  We  take  longer  views,  and  in  preference  to 
teaching,  say,  this  or  that  fixed  number  of  subjects,  our  aim  is 
rather  to  give  those  under  us  the  capacity  to  comprehend  all 
subjects.” 

Now  granted  that  this  is  the  attitude  towards  the  question 
of  a  “  classical  ”  as  op])osed  to  a  “  modem  ”  education 
adopted  by  the  classical  schoolmaster,  is  it  logical,  when  given 
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the  choice,  or  the  necessity  if  you  like,  of  dropping  one  of  the 
two  dead  languages  at  present  taught,  to  drop  Greek  in 
preference  to  Latin?  For  what  is  the  main  argument  of 
those  who  advocate  the  teaching  of  dead  languages  as  the 
base  on  which  to  build  a  system  of  education?  First,  they 
argue,  the  mental  discipline  of  mastering  an  exact  language — 
no  modern  language  being  exact — is  the  best  possible  train¬ 
ing  for  the  delicate  machinery  of  a  boy’s  mind.  Second, 
they  urge,  it  is  by  acquaintance  with  these  two  dead  lan¬ 
guages,  Greek  and  Latin,  that  a  mind  is  capable  of  attaining 
culture;  that  is  to  say,  that  in  Greek  and  Latin  is  to  be  found 
the  expression  of  the  highest  thought;  nobody  can  be  said  to 
be  thoroly  and  liberally  educated  who  is  not  familiar  with  the 
original  language  and  writing  of  the  greatest  thinkers  of  the 
past.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  second  claim,  tho  it 
would  be  impossible  to  deny  the  possession  of  culture  to  a 
man  thoroly  conversant  with,  say,  Shakspere,  Bacon,  Milton, 
and  the  Bible,  yet  ignorant  of  Greek.  Still,  it  is  difficult  for 
anyone  who  has  read  Homer  or  .iFlschylus  or  Sophocles  only 
in  a  translation  to  gain  a  i)roper  conception  of  the  height  and 
breadth  and  beauty  of  Greek  thought.  But,  it  may  be  truly 
urged  in  reply,  the  percentage  of  Englishmen  who  are  capable 
of  appreciating  at  its  pro])er  worth,  let  us  say  for  the  sake  of 
example,  Wordsworth’s  “  Ode  on  the  Intimations  of  Immor¬ 
tality  ”  is  very  small.  How,  then,  and  at  the  necessary  ex¬ 
penditure  of  considerable  pains,  are  a  large  percentage  of 
Englishmen  to  be  expected  to  arrive  at  a  proper  appreciation 
of  the  splendor  of  the  Iliad  or  the  Agamemnon?  The  answer 
is,  undoubtedly,  that  only  a  small  percentage  of  Englishmen 
— that  is,  in  the  case  with  which  we  are  dealing,  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  undergraduates — as  a  fact,  will  and  do  arrive  at 
that  proper  appreciation,  d'he  majority  cannot  and  do  not 
rightly  value  Homer  and  Tl^schylus  and  Plato.  If,  then,  out 
of  any  given  hundred  young  men  only  a  few  are  likely  to  gain 
real  culture  by  the  study  of  the  Greek  masters,  to  what  argu¬ 
ment,  considering  the  fpiestion  from  the  classical  educator’s 
f)oint  of  view,  do  we  at  last  come?  To  his  first  contention, — 
namely,  that  the  study  and  the  analysis  of  classical  writing  are 
the  best  possible  mental  training.  But  that  brings  us  once 
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more  to  the  question:  “  What  is  the  exact  difference  in  value 
between  Latin  and  Greek?  Suppose  that  it  is  found  that 
there  is  not  enough  time  to  study  both  languages,  and  that 
consequently  one  of  the  two  must  be  given  up,  which  ought 
it  to  be?  ”  It  is  there  that  the  bystander,  so  to  speak,  finds 
the  desire  to  drop  Greek  illogical. 

For  the  giving  up  of  one  of  the  two  languages  is  urged  on 
utilitarian  grounds.  ‘‘  You  must  give  up  either  Latin  or 
Greek,”  the  utilitarian  says  to  the  classical  educator.  ‘‘  I 
think  you  ought  to  give  up  both.  But  you  must  give  up  one. 
Which  is  it  to  be?  ”  The  classical  educator  replies  that  it 
shall  be  Greek.  But  why?  He  retains  both  languages  in  his 
curriculum  for  two  clear  reasons, — first,  because  they  supply 
a  valuable  form  of  mental  gymnastics;  second,  because  an 
accpiaintance  with  Greek  and  Latin  is  necessary  to  a  proper 
understanding  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature,  which  under¬ 
standing,  in  turn,  is  necessary  to  the  cultured  man.  Then 
if  he  is  told,  and  if  he  acquiesces  in  the  idea,  that  he  must  give 
up  one  of  the  two,  why  does  he  give  up  Greek?  On  his  own 
sliowing,  Greek  is  the  more  valuable  language  of  the  two.  It 
is  the  harder;  the  mental  gymnastics  of  it  ought  to  produce 
the  better  training.  It  is  the  more  exact;  the  precision,  for 
instance,  of  the  small  differences  in  the  tenses  of  the  Greek 
verb  is  clearer  and  subtler  than  the  precision  of  the  Latin. 
I'he  boy,  therefore,  who  is  merely  to  be  expected  to  get  noth¬ 
ing  better  than  mental  gymnastic  exercises  from  dead  lan¬ 
guages  ought  to  be  exercised  in  Greek  rather  than  Latin. 
.\gain.  to  come  to  the  classical  educator’s  second  plea,  that 
only  by  knowledge  of  the  original  language  of  the  great 
thinkers  of  the  past  a  man  can  properly  value,  and  so  become 
cultured  in.  classical  thought,  what  is  the  comparison  to  be 
drawn  between  the  fountains  at  which  the  classically  educated 
boy  can  drink?  If  there  is  to  be  a  choice  between  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  two  languages,  to  one  of  which  belong  Vergil,  Horace, 
Ovid,  Lucretius,  Cicero,  and  C;esar,  and  to  the  other  Homer, 
.F..schylus,  Sophocles,  luiripides,  Thucydides,  HenMlotus, 
.\ri.st()tle,  and  Plato,  there  is  not  much  difficulty  in  deciding 
whicli  literature  the  world  could  better  afford  to  lose.  Tn  a 
word,  by  sacrificing  Greek  before  Latin,  the  classical  educator 
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,11  reality  gives  in  to  the  utilitarian.  The  utilitarian  objects 
i(j  Greek  because  he  can  see  no  innnediate  anti  direct  result 
from  learning  it;  he  objects  a  little  less  strongly  to  Latin 
because  he  can  see  that  it  helps  to  the  learning  of  modern 
languages  like  French  or  Spanish  or  Italian.  lUit  the  case 
for  the  retention  of  Greek,  considered  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  classical  educator  claiming  to  take  long  views,  clearly 
remains  the  stronger. 

\Vc  do  not  admit,  as  we  have  said  before,  that  culture  is  to 
be  obtained  solely  from  the  study  of  dead  languages.  The 
lienefit  to  be  obtained,  for  instance,  from  the  study  of  our 
great  translation  of  the  literature  of  the  Hebrews  must  re¬ 
main  TiiKinestioncd.  y\s  someone  once  remarked  to  Samuel 
I'logcrs,  “  there  can  be  no  dispute,  at  all  events,  as  to  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  the  translators.”  lUit  if  it  is  once  admitted  that 
the  highest  kind  of  culture  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  study 
of  the  two  great  dead  languages,  how  is  it  ])ossible  to  deny 
that  the  culture  to  be  obtained  from  the  study  of  Greek  must 
be  the  higher?  It  is  because  that  <|nestion  can  only  be 
answered  in  one  way  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  point 
of  view  of  educators  who,  admitting  the  need  of  discontinuing 
the  study  of  cither  Greek  or  Latin,  ])rcfer  to  drop  the  finer 
language  of  the  two. — I'hc  Spcclatur  (London).  November 


riic  fact  that  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  pur 
chased  the  remarkable  Cf)llection  of  historical 
material  belonging  to  the  late  Lord  Actoii 
and  then  presented  it  tf)  Mr.  John  Morlcy,  is  well  known. 
It  is  not  so  well  known  that  Mr.  Morley  subse(|uently  ga\e 
the  Acton  library  to  the  University  (>f  Cambridge.  'The  cor¬ 
respondence  on  the  subject  of  the  last-named  gift  between 
•Mr.  Mf)rley  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  is  noteworthy  and  is  given  below 
in  full: 

Mv  Dkak  I)nKKf»i''  Dkvonsui l< K  :  You  may  fi.ive  fie.inl  some  monilis 
;igo  that  wfiat  I  hope  wilt  he  kuowii  as  tfie  Aetoii  library  passed  by  llw 
signal  regard  of  ;i  friend  into  my  bands. 

l•'or  some  I  ime  I  playeil  with  tlie  fancy  of  retaining  it  for  my  own  use 


15,  l<)02. 


The  Acton 
Library 
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aiul  (leleciation.  Hut  I  am  not  covetous  of  si)leiulicl  possessions.  Life  is 
very  short,  and  such  a  collection  is  titter  for  a  public  and  undying  institu¬ 
tion  than  for  any  jn-ivate  individual.  After  due  inquiry  and  deliberation, 
and  with  the  possible  reservation  of  an  inconsiderable  iiortion  of  quite 
seconilary  importance,  1  have  ilecided  respectfully  to  ask  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  in  which  you  hold  the  high  ofllce  of  chancellor,  to  do  me  the 
favor  of  accepting  this  gift  from  me. 

The  library  has  none  of  the  treasures  that  are  the  glory  of  Chatsworth. 
Nor  is  it  one  of  those  noble  and  miscellaneous  accumulations  that  have 
been  gathered  by  the  chances  of  time  and  taste  in  colleges  and  other  places 
of  old  foundation.  It  was  collecteil  by  I.ord  .Acton  to  be  the  material  for 
a  history  of  liberty,  the  emancipation  of  conscience  from  |Hnver,  and  the 
gradual  substitution  of  freedom  for  force  in  the  government  of  men.  That 
guiding  object  gives  to  these  sixty  or  seventy  thousand  volumes  a  unity 
that  I  fain  woidd  jireserve  by  placing  them  where  they  can  be  kept  intact, 
and  in  sotne  degree  apart.  I  am  led  to  believe  that  at  Cambridge  this  tie- 
sire  of  mitie  could  be  conqtlied  with.  There  is  no  other  condition  that  I 
wish  to  impose. 

In  this  way,  I  believe,  Cambriilge  will  have  the  most  appropriate  monu¬ 
ment  of  a  man  whom,  tho  she  thrice  refused  him  ;is  a  learner,  she  after¬ 
wards  welcomed  as  a  teacher — one  of  the  most  remarkable  mt  n  of  oiir 
time,  extraordin.iry  in  his  acquisitions,  extraordinary  in  the  ilepth  and  com¬ 
pass  of  his  mind.  The  books  will,  in  the  o|)iniun  of  scholars  more  eonq  e- 
tent  to  judge  than  I,  be  a  valuable  instrument  of  knowletlge,  but  that  is 
hardly  all.  The  very  sight  of  this  vast  and  ordered  array  in  all  depait- 
ments,  tongues,  and  times  of  the  history  of  civilizeil  governments,  tl  e 
growth  of  faiths  and  institutions,  the  lluctuating  movements  of  human 
thought,  all  the  struggles  of  churches  and  creeils,  the  divers  t\pes  of  great 
civil  .and  ecclesi.istieal  governors,  the  diverse  ideals  of  states— all  this  will 
be  to  the  ardent  scholar  a  itowerful  stimulus  to  thought.  .And  it  was 
Acton  himself  who  .said  that  the  gifts  of  historical  thiitking  are  better  than 
historie.d  learning.  I lis  books  are  sure  to  insitire  both,  for  multitudinous 
tho  they  be,  they  concentrate  the  cardinal  |)roblems  of  modern  history. 

I  need  not  say  that  it  w'ill  be  a  lasting  jiride  and  privilege  to  me  that  my 
name  should,  even  for  a  transitory  moment,  be  assoeiateil  in  the  mind  of 
the  University  with  the  establishment  of  the  Acton  libraiy  within  the  pre¬ 
cincts  of  a  home  so  famous.  Helieve  me  to  remain,  yours  sincerely. 

jmiN  Moki.i  V. 

'I'o  this  the  Dulse  of  Devonshire  replietl: 

I )K\ uNsii I Ki  lloi^sh,  October  21,  iyo2. 

M V  Dkak  Moki.K.V  :  1  have  received  youi  lettei  of  Moiulay,  m  which 

you  offer  the  Acton  libr.iry  as  a  gift  to  the  Umv«‘isity  of  Cambridge.  As 
chancellor  of  that  University  1  feel  confident  that  the  eom|)etent  authori¬ 
ties  will  accept  your  splendid  donation  with  the  greatest  gralituile,  and 
that  they  will  do  their  utmost  to  carry  mit  the  one  condition  attached  b\ 
you  to  the  gift  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  satisfactory  to  \i»uiself.  'I'he  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  library  at  Candnidge  would  be  a  |)erpetual  meinoii.d  of  one  r>f 
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tlie  most  distinguished  of  the  many  men  who  have  devoted  their  talents  to 
the  service  of  the  University,  and  I  thank  you  for  having  made  me  the  chan¬ 
nel  thru  which  this  act  of  rare  generosity  on  your  part  may  be  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  University.  1  remain,  yours  sincerely, 

Devonshire. 

The  arrangements  for  the  Boston  meeting  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  in  July  next,  as  thus  far  announced, 
give  abundant  cause  for  satisfaction.  The  fact  that  the 
eighteen  department  presidents  will  meet  with  President  Eliot 
in  Boston  to  confer  as  to  the  program  should  be  productive 
of  admirable  results.  Such  a  conference  ought  to  give  to  the 
entire  program  for  this  meeting  a  harmony  and  a  unity  that  it 
has  hitherto  lacked.  The  dates  for  the  meeting  are  July  6  to 
lo,  inclusive.  But  five  general  sessions  will  be  held,  and  these 
will  be  on  the  evenings  of  Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive.  The 
mornings  of  four  days — Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and 
Friday — will  be  assigned  to  the  department  meetings,  be¬ 
tween  which  there  will  therefore  be  less  conflict  than  hereto¬ 
fore.  The  afternoons,  thus  left  free,  will  be  devoted  to  special 
excursions,  under  the  conduct  of  competent  guides,  to  the 
nearby  points  of  historic  and  literary  interest.  This  will  be  a 
rare  opportunity  for  thousands  of  teachers  to  whom  Boston 
and  its  vicinity  are  wholly  unfamiliar. 


